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You’re in it! 


So is America and at 
least one hundred 
and fifty laughs 


AR® F, vou keeping up 
with Lizzie? Nearly 
every one is. It’s one 
of the great evils of our 
country. 

No American quite 
knows himself until he 
has read this new book 
of Irving Bacheller and 
laughed at his own follies 
and those of his neighbor. 
It’s one of the few books 





















that every one ought to 
read and will—a joyful, 
brisk, good-natured, in- 


makes a notable book. 





Price $1 
; For sale by all booksellers 








Read 
Keeping Up With 


a new book by 


The 


King Over the Water 


BY 


' JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If | Were King” 


HERE we have, as only 
Mr. McCarthy can do 
it, a “vision of all the gal- 
lant men and good women 
that had given life and love, 
goods and gear, for the Stuart 
cause; the heroes and _hero- 
ines of the great war; the men of Worcester 
and the women of the Flight; the martyrs 
of Boyne Water, the faithful and fated of 


the Fifteen.” The story covers a portion 
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Irving Bacheller 


IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up With Lizzie” 


forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. 
keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the things that 
It presents a character that is almost 
new to fiction —the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 


| life of his community and describes it with illuminating humor. 
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“A quotable passage 
on almost every page’’ 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 











































Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 
Brown, the English painter, and he was born and 
brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. . Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas’ 
and anecdotes of Ruskin; Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 
of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 
personalia in the books. 
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AN EVANGELICAL AMBASSADOR 


om John Henry Jowett, who recently arrived in thir country from England to assume the pastorate of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
a. of the Carr’s Lane Congregational Church in Birmingham, he achieved an international reputation. Dr. Jowett said before leaving England 
ne regarded his coming to America as a mission which he hoped would result in furthering the mutual «understanding of the two peoples 
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An Era of Statesmanship 

To Speaker Crark, Chairman Unperwoop, and 
the Democratic majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Greetings and felicitations! You have 
done so well that it is difficult to see how you 
could have done better. You have begun the work 
allotted te you by the American people with great 
dignity and becoming sobriety. Instead of yield- 
ing to a.natural and perhaps pardonable impulse 
to revel in idle exultation, you have evidenced 
full appreciation of your grave responsibilities. 
You have inaugurated economy by cutting off 
your own perquisites of patronage. You have 
restored the power of the House to the chosen 
representatives of the people. You have an- 
nounced a plan of action admirable in fact and 
commendable for its simplicity. You have under- 
taken to do your full duty without attempting to 
do too much. You have disappointed your enemies, 
gratified your friends, and won the approbation 
of press and people from Portland to Portland. 
So far, more than good! 

What next? Promises must now be followed by 
performance, prompt and effective. It is right 
that yon should provide for the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote of the people, because you 
have agreed to do so; right that you should re- 
quire publicity of campaign contributions before 
election, because otherwise it would be futile; right 
that you should reduce the duties upon woolen 
and cotton products and upon other necessaries 
of life so far as practicable, because they are 
exorbitant and hateful; right and wise, in every 
instance. 

But do not forget! You have been called to- 
gether to perform a specific act. The President 
who summoned you was actuated by patriotic, not 
partisan, motives. When he proposed reciprocity 
with Canada he opened the first breach in the wall 
of high protection. His party refused to follow. 
Republican Senators and Representatives: | de- 
liberately and obstinately repudiated a Repub- 
lican President. It is your high privilege to rise 
above party prejudice, as he did, and enact into 
law the Democratic measure which he has sub- 
mitted. That you will do so is certain. 

But when and how? Much, if not all, depends 
upon the order of the doing. The country is in 
no mood for shilly-shallying. It wants action. It 
detests politics. It craves statesmanship. It looks 
to you. for manifestation of breadth, sagacity, 
courage, and unqualified response to the obvious 
To encumber the bill with 
amendments would serve only to 
impugn your own sincerity. To delay its passage, 
to subordinate it, to place other measures, how- 
ever commendable, ahead of it, would serve only 
to ignore the primary cause of your assembling, 
to deny your own straightforwardness, to admit 
weakness and timidity, to justify suspicions of 
deception and warrant accusations of trickery. 
Upon the high ground of principle and responsive- 
ness to publie demand, as contrasted with shallow 
policy and petty partisan advantage, reciprocity 
should be approved first and singly. 

Bat there is another reason. The highest states- 
manship is invariably the best politics. If the 
people’s bill is to die, let it die in the Republican 
Senate. Let it not be even hampered in the 
Democratic House. If it is to be amended out 


demand of the people. 
extraneous 
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of existence, let the amending be done by Repub- 
lican recaleitrants. If party dissension is to be 
exploited before the country, let the rupture ap- 
pear in the camp of the opposition. If relief from 
cnerous taxation is to be denied the people, let 
it be denied by a Republican. President—whether 
by veto or prorogue matters not. 

The country is wide awake. It understands the 
situation. It is able and eager to give credit 
where credit is due, and no less determined to fix 
responsibility where responsibility belongs. Trust 
the people, gentlemen. Rely upon their intel- 
ligence and discrimination. You can do so with 
full confidence. And we who gladly wish you all 
success have a right to assume from your ad- 
mirable beginning that you will not fail to meet 
this first and possibly vital test squarely, man- 
fully, and patriotically. 

We verily believe that, under the enlightened 
leadership of you, Speaker Cuark, and of you, 
Chairman UNprerwoop, the party of JEFFERSON 
and. MApIson is about to inaugurate a new era of 
true, broad, and: generous statesmanship. So let 
it be! 


A Good Beginning 

There is no mistaking the general feeling of 
the country about the preliminary moves of the 
Democrats in the House. It is a feeling of ap- 
proval—of surprised approval, perhaps, but still 
of approval. When a caucus of Democratic 
members-elect was called last winter, a good many 
people doubtless interpreted that unprecedented 
action merely as a sign that the party was in an 
unusual hurry to make a fool of itself. But it 
didn’t turn out that way. The caucus was orderly 
and harmonious. It selected a capital Ways and 
Means Committee, which in turn has made ex- 
cellent selections for the other committees, and 
the expected row over assignments has not been 
fortheoming. The second caucus did even better, 
for it not only chose a good Speaker and enabled 
him to announce a sensible programme of legisla- 
tion, but it started right in on the most disagree- 
able part of the performance of the party’s pledges. 
By abolishing certain unimportant committees and 
by getting rid of a number of House employees it 
saved the ccuntry something like two hundred 
thousand dollars a year. In so doing it denied it- 
self a good deal of patronage—and that, too, after 
years and years of no patronage at all. The new 
Committee on Rules followed this up by disap- 
pointing another expectation of the cynically 
minded. They brought in a set of rules that 
actually do diminish the Speaker’s power. That 
is to say, the Democrats have actually done what 
they said they would do when the Speaker was 
a Republican. The House promptly accepted the 
changes, and henceforth its committees will be 
elected, not appointed by the Chair. 

Here are things done—not mere promises. 
There are a lot of promises still outstanding, and 
the record is of course only begun. But full credit 
for a fine start must be accorded. 


The Senate is Stiff With Us 

It is all very well to take prodigious account 
of the assembling of a Democratic House of 
Representatives. It is an event of much magni- 
tude, and we haven’t seen the like of it for six- 
teen years. We are all naturally interested, and 
expectations abound. But it is just as well to 
remember that there is another end to the Capitol, 
and that it is still occupied by another legislative 
body which has not infrequently had something 
to do with the process of lawmaking. There is 
never a new Senate, but there is always the Senate. 
That there is a new Democratic House is impor- 
tant, highly important. It will take the initiative. 
It will propose legislation. 

The Senate will dispose of that legislation. The 
uncertainty about reciprocity is due to the Senate, 
not the House. It is the same way with the four 
proposals of general legislation made by Speaker 
Ciark when he took the chair. Nobody seems to 
doubt that the House is for tariff revision down- 
ward, or for direct elections of Senators, or for 
publishing campaign contributions before elec- 
tions, or for the admission of both Arizona and 
New Mexico. If any one of those contemplated 
measures comes to grief, the Senate will be re- 
sponsible. But for the Senate, two of them would 
already be law. Is there any reason to believe 
that the Senate is appreciably changed since the 
4th of March? 


But Not Quite the Same 

We think there is. A number of Senators who 
had much power, who exercised a real control over 
Senate proceedings, are no longer in the Chamber. 
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Seventeen new men have come in. Up to March 
4th, the conservative or stand-pat Republicans 
had a majority. They no longer have it, t! ugh 
their party has. The Chamber is really di: ided 
into three groups—the conservative Republi ang, 
the Democrats, and the insurgents; and th. jp- 
surgents hold the balance of power. That, }.-:ren- 
thetically, is no doubt the reason why they got 
what they demanded in the way of com» ittee 
assignments. An effective working majority can 
be attained in only two ways: by the union of 
insurgents and Democrats or by the unici of 
insurgents and stand-patters. It is therefor. noi 
probable that the majority will be permai. ntly 
the same. On different questions there wi!l be 
different combinations. We shall have for a time 
something not unlike the groupings in the !ogis- 
latures of Continental Europe. On the qucstion 
of direct elections of Senators, for instance, the 
insurgents will probably stand with the [Demo- 
crats, and the joint resolution will probably pass, 
During the short session it lacked only four votes 
of the necessary two-thirds, and more than four 
of its opponents have given place to successors 
who are understood to favor it. The same com- 
bination: will probably furnish a majority for the 
publicity bill, and it is not unlikely that sulstan- 
tially. the same combination, though with some 
defections, will secure the admission of Arizona. 
The admission. of New Mexico has been opposed 
only by those who insisted on bringing in Arizona 
at the same time, notwithstanding her experiment 
of applying the recall to judges. 

But when it comes to tariff revision things may 
be different. The insurgents are revisionists, but 
they are still protectionists. Most of them are 
also. ardent advocates of a permanent tariff com- 
mission as an aid to revision. They may consent 
at once to a few mild reductions in schedules 
which they have themselves pronounced iniquitous, 
but they would almost certainly oppose any plan 
of immediate general revision, and it is conceivable 
that they may demand a permanent commission 
as the price of their support for any Democratic 
legislation on the subject. 

Still, in so far as the Senate is changed at all, 
it is, on the whole, a change for the better. It 
is a change in the direction of greater responsive- 
ness to public opinion. Nobody seems to expect 
much of Senator Curtts’s proposal to change the 
rules and introduce the cloture, but it is en- 
couraging as a symptom. It may indicate that 
the Senate is conscious of having rather over- 
played its réle of deliberation and delay. 


The Office Not as Big as It Sounds 

The trouble over the selection of a minority 
leader in the Senate reached the proportions of 
a good-sized tempest in a teapot. It appears that 
either Senator Bacon or Senator CuLBerson could 
have had the place, but that neither wanted it. 
That is not very surprising. The only thing 
clearly established concerning the post of Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate as at present con- 
stituted, seems to be that he doesn’t lead. Money 
didn’t, nor did Cutperson before him. We fancy 
that if things were different, and the leadership 
carried with it any considerable amount of real 
authority, Mr. Martin would hardly have got it. 
He is an industrious and discreet Senator, by no 
means without influence, but not an orator, not 
well known to the country, and not conspicuously 
represeatative of any particular set of views of 
policies. His election would have attracted very 
little attention if Brother Bryan hadn’t come along 
and opposed it. Even that didn’t make the event 
so very important. but we fancy Brother Brys\ 
will get more credit from helping .the - President 
make peace than from stirring up strife among 
his party’s Senators. 

It’s a pity, however, that Joun SHarp WILLIAMS 
is too new to the Senate to be eligible for th place. 
He might succeed in making of it something 12 
the nature of what it purports to be. 
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Lorimer 
The Lortmer case has not been pleasant reading 
for good Americans who want to believe in thet 
country. It is not an incident that Americas 
who go abroad this summer will have muci pride 
in discussing or explaining. Even thos: of 
who didn’t like the way it was disposed o! in the 
short session found relief in the feeling that at 
any rate it was disposed of and we cou'd drop 
the subject. But apparently the subject canne! 
be dropped yet a while, and nobody should seek 
to have it dropped until the new facts heve bee? 
sifted. It may even be necessary for th: Senate 
to order a new investigation and then to try the 
ease all over again. If the new evidence W 
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that course, then let it be taken. The 
Onevrus ease did not cease to humiliate French- 
son and to embroil France until the truth was 
ne ealed and justice done. When raseality is once 
J,crant, there is no other way out. We should 
all like to forget that precious Illinois Legislature, 
until the true character and extent of its 
erookedness is known and punished we probably 
cha'n’t be allowed to forget it. 

if Lorimer himself is to be judged again, he 
just again be judged by his fellows of the Senate. 
The papers and the public cannot usurp their 
finetion. But the public can and should judge 
them and the way they perform their function; 
and the publie’s temper is getting a trifle hot on 
the subject. We trust Senator Jounston of Ala- 
bama, if he speaks to it again, will reach a con- 
clusion rather more pertinent than that his own 
constituents are “brave, intelligent, and law- 


abiding.” 


routs 


but 


The American Churches and Peace 

It is remarked that the American churches are 
less zealous for the arbitration treaty than those 
of England. That is not unnatural, for on the 
other side of the Atlantic the possibility of war 
is always more apparent than on this side. But 
it is none the less unfortunate; for it is on this 
side that the fate of the treaty will be decided. 
We are assured that a treaty will be drafted and 
submitted to the two governments. Secretary 
Knox and Mr. Bryce are already at work on it. 
If it is what the President has proposed, and 
without features which could be interpreted as 
giving it a different character, the chances are 
all in favor of England’s accepting it promptly. 
But the Senate will hardly accept it promptly. 
Unless the country plainly demands it, the Senate 
may not aceept it at all. 

In this danger lies the American churches’ op- 
portunity, and it may be just as well if their 
activity is postponed until the time when the 
matter shall go to the Senate for action. The 
church organizations will then supply the best 
conceivable machinery for an entirely practical 
propaganda against war. It is hardly believable 
that the churches will not rise to the occasion; 
for the occasion will be incontestably a great one 
—greater, it appears, than any of us at first un- 
derstood. The President’s hope was that the ex- 
ample of one such agreement would lead to others. 
Ffance and Japan are ready to negotiate as soon 
as we have finished with Great Britain. The 
possibilities of the movement seem to be steadily 
increasing. An American President has_ the 
glory of fathering it. Surely the American 
churches will not yield to any other in the ardor 
of their support of it. 


Our Oligarchy of Wealth 

The Hon. Wituiam Duptey Foutxke, of In- 
diana, president of the National Municipal League, 
formerly United States Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, and lately volunteer adviser and guide to 
the President of the United States, has been tell- 
ing the City Club of Boston that “the destruction 
of free institutions in this country is imminent 
through the supplanting of democracy by an 
oligarchy of wealth.” In Carthage, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, and “the slave oligarchy of the 
Southern States,” all republics and several of them 
more democratic than our republic, he found the 
successive stages of history for each were free- 
dom, glory, wealth, vice, corruption, and finally 
barbarism. But no oligarchy of private fortunes 
ever existed, he said, that could compare with that 
which is being built up in this country. 

He feels bad about it, of course. We all do, 
more or less irrespective of the size of our claims. 
That is one hopeful thing about it. Not even the 
richest of us want to break up the republic, though 
some of us who are not rich enough yet, but hope 
to be . would like to have things run along in the 
bad old way for just a little longer until they can 
get together a stake. 

But, no, that won’t do at all. This making of 
mone; has got to stop—hasn’t it, Brother FouLKr ? 
a doesn’t g0 so far as that; is not so quoted at 
7 ‘n the incomplete report before us. He talks 
0 reeulation, says that Mr. Tarr’s and Mr. 
Bryax’s regulation schemes are both inadequate, 
and speaks well of the Canadian and German 
Plans, and would have all corporations stibject to 


ah Ke 
me uch control as the Interstate Commerce has 
over railroads, 


Our Troubles Are Alf Natural 

-" — we shall come to that when the coun- 
dis sal = over the SHrrMan anti-trust-law plan of 
‘solving all industrial combinations and in- 
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‘ducing compulsory competition. That won’t work, 
and after a while we shall give over trying to 
enforce a law that aims to accomplish it, and 
divert our strength to the accomplishment of some- 
thing that is feasible. But what we had more 
particularly in mind to point out was that this 
accumulation of wealth (and considerable con- 
centration of it) which Mr. FouLkr deplores, and 
the magazines muck-rake about, and the news- 
papers decry as much as they can without hurting 
their advertisers’ feelings—is a perfectly natural 
and inevitable occurrence that is as sure to hap- 
pen to every prosperous and civilized republic as 
pink speckles are to follow measles. It is a sign 
of suecessful free government, not exactly healthy 
in itself, but a symptom of health. We have got 
the wealth, and with it the means of lifting up 
human life, and bettering civilization. Our prob- 
lem is to control it, restrain its powers where neces- 
aary, and improve its distribution. That is a dif- 
ficult problem enough, but hardly so hard as to 
create the wealth. On that problem we have been 
busy for a century. This one we are just reaching. 
We ought to be clever enough to solve it and to 
do it with sweet reasonableness and without dis- 
aster or much commotion. 

The man who wanted to get to Philadelphia in 
1795 wanted to see—not General WasHineTon, but 
General BincHam, who was worth a million. For 
four generations the country has needed wealth 
and has been interested in the men who could 
get it. It has envied, praised, and respected them. 
But during the last fifteen years it has been com- 
ing to a new mood about them. Great fortunes 
have multiplied so that we have all got used to 
them and ceased to wonder, and begun to think 
more of their function, their duties, and their 
limitations. And some of the hardest and steadiest 
thinking is done by some of the men who have 
the fortunes, and who have not ceased to be men 
by becoming millionaires. Their great remedy is 
the diffusion of knowledge. Just as fast as the 
problem of the regulation of wealth becomes more 
important than its production and acquisition, it 
will engage the best minds, and will be solved. 
Such problems cannot be solved ahead of their 
time. That we have such a problem is a symptom 
of general political and industrial health. It is 
due to the enormous development of the wealth 
of the country in the last generation, and not to 
abnormal rapacity in individuals nor to serious 
defects in our political institutions. We have not 
got a money plague to fight. Our problem is to 
adjust our habits to our abundant health. 


The Colonel and the Birth Rate 

In last week’s Outlook Colonel Roosrtvett re- 
newed his protest against the indisposition of the 
English-speaking peoples to raise enough children 
to hold their place on the earth. He is brought 
back to this topic by a book on Racial Decay 
by Octavius CHarLes Brae, a royal commis- 
sioner of Australia and New Zealand, who com- 
plains earnestly of lack of zeal in the English 
about populating those commodious countries. 
The Colonel says it is just as bad in South Africa, 
where the English are doing the best work in all 
particulars except raising families. In that the 
Dutch beat them signally. Yet in none of these 
countries is there any economic reason for limit- 
ing the birth rate. The Colonel feels bad about it. 
He points out that the English-speaking people 
are now following the example of “ wilful sterility 
in marriage” that the French began to set fifty 
or sixty years ago. The Germans have been strong 
in their birth rate, but he expects to see them fall 
off next, and already sees signs of their yielding 
in this warfare of reproduction to the Slavonic 
peoples, who have been as yet quite unaffected by 
the propensity to retrench in offspring. 

The Colonel admits that it is hard to do any- 
thing about it, but he feels strongly, and preaches 
as strongly as he can. He does not want the more 
efficient races now working in the world to die out, 
or go to the wall. He appeals to the patriotism 
of all competent English-speaking married per- 
sons to raise at least four children to a family. 

His feelings do him credit. We sympathize 
with him. His preaching may do some good, but 
it is as likely to stimulate the wrong people as 
the right ones. The appeal to patriotism will 
hardly help much. People who neglect to provide 
themselves with offspring for their own sakes will 
hardly do it for the sake of the country. The 
appeal of religion is much more effective, as ap- 
pears by its successful use in some countries by 
the Roman Catholic Church. Here the Catholics, 
as a rule, seem to have much larger families than 
the Protestants, and up in Canada the pious 
French-Canadians are bountifully prolific. But 
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France was Catholic, and look at Franee! And 
here our Catholies are very largely Irish, and race 
comes in, and the Frenech-Canadians are very 
simple people, living very simple lives, and the 
Americans had ample families a century ago, when 
they were nearly all Protestants, and the Protes 
tant English have had abundant families, so it 
doesn’t do to draw a hasty conclusion that Protes- 
tantism is unfavorable to the birth rate. 


How to Raise the Census Figures 

“Tle that is down need fear no fall.” The 
people who live on the ground floor of society and 
are not afraid of going lower are those who seem 
readiest to raise families. They get what they 
ean, and they ean get children. But the rule 
seems to be that as people rise in the world, 
progress farther from the purely animal condition, 
get more things and what is rated as a better posi- 
tion in life, they want their children to go on 
where they left off, and are chary of raising more 
children than they ean equip with what they re- 
gard as advantages. They value life less in com- 
parison with things. They are used to the de- 
fenses of property and lose the courage to send 
out children unequipped with that defense. 
Religious people whose religion is sound have 
more confidence in life and in its Giver, and are 
bolder, and in better touch with the great forces 
of love and wisdom that drive the world along, and, 
as a rule, they have more children. As we look’ 
around, the well-to-do people who have large fam- 
ilies, or the first-rate people of slender means who 
reach out for all the children they dare risk, are 
apt to be religious people. 

It seems to be with nations as it is with in- 
dividuals; as they get richer their birth rate falls. 
That would naturally be so, because nations are 
nothing but aggregations of individuals. The birth 
rate won’t continue so high in settled communi- 
ties as it does in pioneer communities, but the 
cure—what the Colonel would call the prime cure 
—for a birth rate that is falling too low is religion. 
If the Colonel wants to help up the birth rate, let 
him preach, not so much bigger families, but the 
best expression of Christianity that he can get 
hold of. In proportion as people can be taught 
more interest in life and less in things, more con- 
fidence in human destiny and the hand that shapes 
it, all kinds of good results will follow—families 
as large as are needed, better government, juster 
laws enforced by better officers, and a general up- 
heaval of miscellaneous righteousness. With- 
out sound religion, nations and peoples will go to 
pot. It is intended that they should. Intelligent 
people are not going to raise big families in these 
times from mere patriotic motives, so that generals 
shall have fighting-men, and navies shall be 
manned, and merchants shall have clerks, and the 
farms shall be tilled. They will raise only so many 
children as promise to profit themselves or add to 
their happiness. But if you can make the game 
of life attractive and interesting and remunerative 
to them so that they will be eager to have it go 
on, they will take vast pains to have children to 
put into that game. 

And the way to get them interested in the game 
is to teach them sound religion. That’s your job, 
Colonel, if you want to change the census figures! 





A Little History Rectified 

A sapient writer in the New York Fvening 
Post, commenting upon the passing of the Hoff- 
man House, says that the famous old hotel “ gave 
to the world the decoction made out of gin, lime 
juice, and carbonic, and named after old Colonel 
Rickey. It was the Colonel who invented the 
drink.” 

Thus are the departed maligned. Almost any- 
body nowadays who writes about ancient hostelries 
may give himself the airs of a consequential his- 
torian and refer to the inventor of the “ gin 
rickey.” “Gin rickey,” forsooth! Colonel Jor 
Rickey was a gentleman from Missouri, and he 
did not use gin. He invented the combination 
of old Bourbon whiskey, ice, the juice of a lime 
and half the rind of it, well diluted with carbonic 
water. He first showed it to a party of friends 
a score of years ago at CHAMBERLIN’s in Wash- 
ington, and when they, fascinated with the mix- 
ture, asked its name, he could only answer: “ It 
has no name. I call it my little temperance drink. 
It’s mighty coolin’ in the mornin’.”.. Thereupon 
with one accord they all proclaimed the rickey to 
the world. 

That is the name to this day among honest men. 
The rickey implies old Bourbon. As for gin 
rickey—pah !—one might as well speak of butter- 
milk rickey or tea rickey or chocolate-nut-sundae 
rickey. 













































































Inarticulate Life 

SPEAKING to the philosopher, at the end of her 
reverie, she said, “ If only people would practise what 
they preach!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he responded; “it is oftener 
borne in upon me, if only people would preach what 
they practise! In our town there is a woman, a 
mother of thirteen splendid children, a perfect wife, 
a reliably kind neighbor, a dutiful, religious soul (oh, 
I don’t mean any quack religiosity; I mean a woman 
with a sense of obligation to life), a noble citizen, an 
example to all the women about her, and I constantly 
say: if only she could preach what she practises she 
might convert a whole community. We might be a 


model town, since women always convert men. But 
the trouble is, she is inarticulate. If you asked her 
how she managed to bring up thirteen splendid 


children, she would laugh and say they were just like 
other people’s children, though palpably and _ evi- 
dently they are not. And if you asked her how she 
could be tolerant and kind and yet perfectly sincere 
to every one who comes near her, she would say that 
she was sure she was none of those things and that 
she just tried to do her duty and often failed.’ Her 
practice is as near perfect as anything human ever 
gets to be, but she cannot say a word about it. You 
see,” said the philosopher, leaning back in his chair 
and blowing smoke rings up to the gray ceiling, “ it 
is as bad one way as the other. The truth is, life has 
run short of vitality. The people who can preach ex- 
haust themselves in mere words and have to rest when 
it comes to practice, and the people who can be reli- 
able and steady, and kind into the bargain, are so en- 
grossed in the practice of the virtues that they be- 
come almost dumb. The real work of mankind now 
is to bring the best we can do and conceive into some 


sort of adequate expression. Human ideals, half 
formulated, modestly hidden under a little shame- 


faced chaff or left vague and cloudy and unoutlined, 
are inadequate to our needs. They are not compell- 
ing. Life, to factor and an influence, must be 
made articulate, formulated. Back of each one of us 
there is a vast, vague, pulsating world of being; it 
is full of possibilities, and beauties and powers. Now 
and then, when the daily frittering away of conscious- 
ness wears us out or goes back on us, we turn and 
find the background of possibilities palpitatingly near 
us, and we catch at it and pull perhaps a little corner 
of it into our life, and as we pull it into our concrete, 
mortal world, we try to embody it and give it form 
and articulation. There is a picture of BURNE-JONES’S 
called ‘ Hope You remember it surely? Just one of 
his tall, long-limbed, square-faced women, with sweet, 
full lips, and long slender fingers, standing against 
a barred prison window. Through the window one 
sees a wall or two of a medieval city, and a hill with 
a castle on it. The woman standing (barefoot, like 
all his women) on the flagged prison floor holds a 
blossoming bough in one hand and with the other she 
draws a filmy blue thing down through the ceiling. 1 
believe the idea in BuRNE-JONES’s mind was _ that 
‘Hope brings Heaven into the House,’ but his picture 
would exactly illustrate what I am trying to say to 
you. Each humen being tries to bring some little por- 
tion of the intangible life beyond into our concrete 
world to body it forth in conduct, in art, in govern- 
mental policy, or in religious dogma. My friend of 
whom I told you was particularly inarticulate; she 
really drew on that strange background of being and 
her actions manifested it, but she had not brought it 
as far as words. 

“The value of an artist, or a writer, or 
depends first upon how much he ean turn back into 
the strange land yonder, and then, second, how much 
of it he ean embody and give form to in this world. It 
after all, a mistake to think these artists and 
writers and composers and players and builders have 
a monopoly of the great vision. What they have 
iearned chiefly, is to give form to the naked chaos 
they draw forth. That is what an art or craft is, 
isn’t it? I mean setting the limits to a given beauty, 
drawing the outlines of it, putting it into shape. As 
soon as it becomes concrete and articulate, it is a gift 
to the world; it is within touch and grasp of other 
people. I was telling you just now of an inarticulate 
virtue, a virtue that really acted, and, so far as ex- 
ample went, was a real contribution to life, but it 
could give no account of itself, and on that side, the 


be a 


a musician 


Is, 


side of a logical and convincing explanation, it was 
null. That was an instance of the inarticulate person. 


1 could not begin to tell you all the inarticulate 
artists I know; people almost bursting to write great 
poems, or to set stirring emotions to music, or to 
perpetuate wonderful shades and blends of color, 
They had learned to peer into that great, throbbing, 
endless land back of them; they caught maddening 
glimpses of its beauties, but’they were inefficient. they 
had learned no craft, gotten no skill, and when they 
tried to put their vision into words, their tongues 
halted and their speech was stammering. or their 
words conventional; or they painted dull, drab daubs 
with colors that would not mingle or contrast; or they 
sang and their tunes were hackneyed and lifeless. 

“ GOETHE now,” pursued the philosopher, who had 
by this time quite forgotten his unwilling listener 
and was shrouded in his own discovery—* GOETHE 
was a splendid example of the articulate mind. He 


had access to the bag of the infinite; he often loosened 
the strings and peeped in and pulled out fresh observa- 
tions and theories, and 


when he had them out, he 
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could cut them and shape them and set them in order 
as a permanent and valuable contribution to life. 
Then there was ScHILLER—I have always had a feel- 
ing that SCHILLER really saw as far into the bag as 
GoETHE—but he was afraid to pull anything out. I 
believe he was frightened every time he peered in at 
the mystery, the darkness, the breadth, the incon- 
ceivable depth of that throbbing mysterious life in 
there; and so, instead of taking anything out, he con- 
tented himself with the old forms already existent 
in the world and snipped them into just a little dif- 
ferent shape and called them new. Did you see the 
Sorotta pictures? There again was an artist splen- 
didly articulate. The trouble with him was that he 
was satisfied with the finite, the immediate; he would 
not for the world loosen the strings of the mysterious 
bag and look in. Only in one picture, the wonderful 
picture of the young mother and the new-born babe, 
was there even a suggestion of the throbbing back- 
ground of the soul. 

“Tf it is true of the simple citizen, and equally of the 
artist, that each has a background of infinity to 
draw from, and that his efficient service to mankind 
consists: in giving form to and making articulate 
what he draws from the region, it is equally true of 
the soul. The world is full of souls that have had 
wonderful experiences in that background, but they 
don’t know how to tell of them.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” interrupted the lady. “Do you 
know what I discovered the other day? Well, I dis- 
covered that my old negro cook has a soul and ex- 
periences just like those you are telling about. The 
poor, old, black dear was taken ill last January and 
had pneumonia; after that she had a painful opera- 
tion and her son had pneumonia and her youngest 
girl had it too. They are all well now, and she came 
to see me the other day, and after recounting all the 
woes and suffering and poverty and difficulty, she 
said, ‘But aren’t we lucky, ma’am? in those three 
months lots of people died, and we’re all well and alive, 
even the leas’, las’ one of us.’ ‘ And you love to live?’ 
I asked her, and she -said, ‘Oh, yes, ma’am! *deed 
I does, and to cook and to go down early in the 
mo’nin’s and open the kitchen do’ and see de fust 
light come in.’ She couldn’t say any more about it, 
but I saw by her face al] the things she meant, and I 
knew just what she felt about throwing open the 
eastern door of the kitchen in the early mornings and 
sceing the strong, level light of early dawn slowly 
flood the world. And I began to see just how wonder- 
ful the simple, daily. customary things, like cooking 
and keeping the kitchen clean, may become to the 
right kind of a soul.” 

“Yes,” said the philosopher; “and do you realize 
just how much more she would love it if she could 
say she loved it? If she could make it articulate for 
herself and have it resound through the world? Good 
heavens! Suppose she could make all the cooks 
love cooking by the eloquence with which she described 
the delights of it! There is no doubt that the articu- 


late ExizAnetH made thousands of women love a 
garden. What a world it would be if we all .had 
efficient and beautiful means of expression! Think 


of it—a great secthing, throbbing, palpitating, living 
infinity from which we can drag out life and emotion 
and beauty endlessly, and if we only learn the craft, 
gain the power, we can make it a part of the available 
material of human life. The real work upon which we 
are all embarking now is just that, of making life 
fuller and fuller of noble awareness, of alert conscious- 
ness, and we do it, of course, by each one perfecting 
himself more and more in his chosen craft. Having 
had a glimpse into the dim backward and abysm of 
life, we refuse to let it escape until we have made our 
glimpse permanent and available. To make the vague 
stirrings of our hidden thoughts intense and vivid 
and permanent—it is the work alike of virtue and 
art and applied intelligence.” 








Correspondence 


SULLOWAY AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
GRANDVILLE, Micn., March 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Those were fine words for Lodge in your issue 
of the 18th inst., but what are you doing in such com- 
pany? Do you want your candidate to get off at the 
way-station of a Governorship? Henry Cabot has got 
under the wire and is safe for six years, and he can 
sniff at what the legislatures of twenty-four States 
have indorsed; but can those who have the race yet 
to make tell the people behind those legislatures to go 
to? I marvel at so gifted a seer as Colonel Harvey 
being so caught off his job. 

There was more in the Sulloway bill than a few more 
dollars each to a lot of poor old soldiers and their 
wives who are in sore need of the money. Men work- 
ing in steel-mills, in mines, factories, on railroads, and 
in lumber camps are beginning to want what that bill 
stood for. If good for the old soldier, why not good 
for them when they too, are thrown on the dump? 
That trip over the hill and away they never did take 
kindly to, and if a pension check will save them from 
making it what is more natural than that they should 
want one? See how the idea takes. Michigan firemen 
and teachers have been in force before this session of 
our Legislature in the interest of two pension bills, 
and three bills of this kind were favorably reported 
by committees in the Massachusetts Legislature this 
month, one for the retirement and pensioning of State 
employees, another in the interests of county em- 
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ployees, and the third for the retirement of judges on 
three-fourths salary. And besides the veterans-in- 
crease-pension bill there were many other bills along 
this line up before the last session of Congress, am: ng 
them the Gillett civil service pension bill; these two 
bills, the Gillett and Sulloway, being of direct interest 
to nearly a million voters—the enmity of which world 
be a dangerous thing for a man waiting at a wuy- 
station to board the through train. ; 

But this only relates to those in government employ, 
That is the deceptive thing about it. Party leaders 
feel that it is safe to go on record as opposing pension 
legislation because the world outside of government 
circles are not asking for it nor will they. The desire 
for pensions, however, is as great among those jin 
private employ as it is in the government service, and 
the trusts and monopolies, wise in their generation, are 
yielding to it and binding their employees to their jn- 
terests through installing pension systems of their 
ewn. It is this peonizing of the electorate that will 
compel the government to further extend our pension 
system, however distasteful paternalism may be to us. 
Men who in the old days carried the Irish vote and 
the German vote and the “nigger” vote in their vest 
pockets won’t be a circumstance to the magnate who 
has a private pension roll of his own with thousands 
of voters on it. Direct election of United States 
Senators will only be a dream if indirect contro! of 
voters is to succeed the cash purchase of a Legislature. 

The defeat, therefore, of the Sulloway relief jill 
cannot minimize the pension burdens of the govern- 
ment; the only effect it can have will be to bring 
sorrow and want to those who deserve better of a 
country they served so well. Pass it. 

I am, sir, 
J. M. 

If Americans can no longer provide for themselves 
and we must have State or Federal systems of old- 
age pensions, that is a matter to be discussed on its 
own merits. It is quite a separate issue from thie 
ruthless enlargement of the Civil War pensions.— 
EpITor. 


PROHIBITION IN THE SOUTH 


Tue ‘‘ PROGRESSIVE FARMER,” 
Raveicu, N. C., March 28, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I read your recent article on “ The Failure of 
Trohibition in the South.” 

I think it was the next day that a friend from 
Orange County wrote me: ‘Old men say there is less 
drunkenness in Orange than there has been for seventy 
years. Former opponents of prohibition say they 
would not go back to old conditions for:anything.” 

I think it was only about two days later that I 
heard Circuit Judge J. C. Pritchard (formerly a Re- 
publican United States Senator from North Carolina) 
say: “ Prohibition has done all that could have heen 
expected of it—and much more than was expected in 
western North Carolina. Counties whose criminal 
dockets were never cleared now get through court in 
half time. In my old county the jail is empty for the 
first time in fifty years—and the county scrip, once 
worth twenty-five cents on the dollar, is now worth one 
hundred cents.” 

For some equally high Democratic testimony I refer 
you to the enclosed clipping from the American Issue. 

All of which is submitted only in the interest of 
truth and of things as they are. 

I am, sir, 
CLARENCE PoE, 
Editor and Manager. 


CURRENCY REFORM: A QUESTION 
GettysBurG, Pa., March 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I was very very interested in Mr. Franklin 
Escher’s article on the proposed plan for currency re- 
form in a recent number of HARPER’S WEEKLY, but 
there is a question concerning it which I would be 
glad to have you answer for me. In case Senator Al- 
drich’s plan should be adopted, what would prohibit 
the banks which now deposit their reserves with re- 
serve city banks, and on which they receive interest, 
from still depositing it with such banks instead of in 
the National Reserve Association. Hoping that you 
may give me some light on this point, which is very 
obscure, I am, sir, 

JOHN C. HABERLEN. 


There is no reason why banks out through the coun- 
try now depositing in banks located in the reserve 
cities should not continue to do so if the Aldrich plan 
is put into effect. By depositing in the Reserve .\ss0- 
ciation, however, these banks would put themselves in 
line for the many advantages to a depositor which the 
Reserve Association can offer. That would be the 
inducement.—FRANKLIN ESCHER. 


THE COLONEL ON RECALL OF JUDGES 


Sutncte House, Pa., March 3o, 1y!l+ 
1'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; 

Str,—Advocating the recall of the judiciary in Cali- 
fornia is the latest hobby of our only living ex-!res!- 
dent. There have been many radical measures come 
out of the West, a great many good as well as bad, but 
the most damaging to American institutions thus far 
is this proposition to recall judges. How many voters 
outside of the bar associations are educated along the 
Ines of constitutional law enough to be capable of 
asking the recall of a judge. 

Judges are human and make mistakes, but 01 the 
whole the percentage of incompetency is small, and 4 
change to the system of recall would be a calamity. 

The judiciary is the one branch of our government 
to-day that is uninfluenced by the sporadic demands 
of the mob and yellow journalism. ‘ 

Let us hope Colonel Roosevelt will not lend his influ 
ence in the nation to this revolutionary idea. Because 
he desires the recall of a certain judge in Indiana, he 
has been peevish about the entire bench. 

I am, sir, 
Haroip P. ToNER. 




















WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


OVEN though it is a fixed annual 
event, the opening of Congress is a 
spectacle that never fails to interest 
and entertain Washington. About 
? the same scenes are enacted every 
WR year, yet somehow they always seem 
fresh and new. This year the open- 
@ ing day fell. on April 4th. There 
had been only a month’s _inter- 
mission since the previous Congress expired. It hardly 
seemed reasonable to suppose that men who were in 
ile last Congress and who retained their seats in the 
new Congress could begin the extra session with any 

inanifestations of zest and enthusiasm; yet they did. 
- Qn the opening day these old members went about 
shaking hands and affectionately clapping their old 
colleagues on the back, warmly greeting men who had 
heen in Washington every day since the old Congress 
adjourned as though they had been parted for years. 
It was a curious exhibition of the spirit of fellowship 
which plays so large a part in the daily action of the 
House and which is seldom taken into consideration in 
any analysis of Congress. 

There was more excuse at the beginning of this sum- 
mer session for these hand-shaking groups than is 
usually the case. The Republican ranks had been 
greatly thinned in the November election. Those who 
retained their seats had more or less the feeling of 
“survivors” of a great catastrophe. What had hap- 
pened to their fellows had drawn the successful more 
closely together. There was, of course, every excuse 
for jubilation on the part of the Democrats. They had 
won control of the House after being in the minority 
for sixteen long and dreary years. 

The Democratic members of the previous Congress 
had seventy-five or eighty new colleagues to become 
acquainted with, to greet, and to make welcome. They 
had a Speaker to elect; and only three members of the 
new majority had ever served in a House presided over 
by a Speaker of their own selection. Oddly enough 
one of these three, Champ Clark of Missouri, was the 
choice of the Democrats for Speaker. The other two 
Democrats who had been in the House with a Speaker 
of their own party were Representatives Talbot of 
Maryland, and Jones of Virginia. It was, therefore, 
entirely fitting that Mr. Clark should select Mr. Talbot 
to administer to him the oath of office as Speaker. 

The crowd that came to the Capitol to see the Demo- 
crats take control of the House and induct the new 
Speaker into office was the largest that has come to 
the opening day of Congress in a decade. <A cold per- 
sistent rain, wet streets, and heavy gray skies ap- 
parently scared no one away. Tickets of admission 
had been issued through the Congressmen to the re- 
served galleries, but the eager pressing throng swept 
away the aged guardians at the portals, and swarmed 
in when the doors were opened. They leaped spryly 
over the barriers that separate the various sections 
of the galleries to obtain choice seats, and once seated 
they could not be moved. 

Once the galleries were filled to overflowing, ingress 
was sought to the floor of the chamber by the wives 
of the members who had been deprived of the seats to 
which their cards of admission entitled them. Presently 
the floor was as filled as the galleries. Many mem- 
bers gave up their seats to women and all of the space 
in the rear of the chamber was packed with “ standees.” 
The general lack of order, the enthusiasm, and the 
noise reminded a good many persons of Democratic 
political conventions which they had attended. 

There is one thing particularly to be observed about 
the beginning of this Congress. For a number of years 
it has been the case that the Senate was a thoroughly 
organized and well disciplined legislative body. It 
moved along its appointed course like a piece of well- 
made, well-oiled mechanism. The House was always 
more or less boisterous, though until the last year or 
two the Republican majority in it was subordinated 
to a harsh and drastic authority. Then there began 
to come a change. The so-called “insurgent” move- 
ment began to make itself effective. .The Republican 
majority first in the House and then in the Senate be- 
came disorganized, divided, and split into factions. 
Now the contagion has spread to the Democratic 
minority in the Senate, so as this session begins the 
Situation is this: 

_ The great Democratic majority in the House is show- 
ing cohesion, a willingness to ‘abide under authority 
and no faetional or divided spirit. The Republican 
minority is thoroughly disrupted and the breach be- 
tween the so-called Regulars and the little group of 
'rreconcilable Insurgents is broader and deeper than 
that between the Republicans as a whole and the 
Democrats as a whole. In the Senate there is a fac- 
tional division on both sides of the chamber. The Re- 
publicans are divided into two groups commonly 
known as the Old Guard and the Progressives, and at 
this writing the Democratic Senators are divided 
ges themselves as to who shall be minority leader. 
~ this condition of affairs it is no wonder that the 
ee of the House are attracting attention and 
ee lic approval by their serenity, composure, and ex- 
ubition of sound ‘common sense. 
- a House Democrats have begun well. There can 
: - doubt about that. Since the November election 
Hoo “ive held two caucuses, have organized the 

Ouse, elected a Speaker, and laid down a programme 
of levislation wit] ; 
hanimite ith every appearance of harmony and 
ited ty of thought. Whatever differences of opinion 
ian i bag. them have been composed in private 
vane en ; ley have met publicly they have all been in 
they i of one mind. Acting through the caucus 
ao pie directed the various committees of the 
Ris... to report during this first session of the 

Ysecond Congress, unless hereafter directed by 








By Edward G. Lowry 


the caucus, any legislation except in reference to the 
following matters: -* 

Election of United States Senators by popular vote. 

Legislation referring to the publicity of campaign 
contributions before and after election. 

The Canadian reciprocity agreement, general tariff 
legislation, and legislation affecting the revenues of the 
government. 

The reapportionment of the House to conform to the 
thirteenth census. a 

Resolutions of inquiry and resolutions touching upon 
investigations of the executive departments. 

The admission of the territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

And deficiency bills that the exigencies of the govern- 
ment may require to be considered at this time and 
bills to correct the enrolling of the appropriation bills 
passed March 4, 1911. 

Legislation relating to the District of Columbia. 

In his speech accepting the oflice of Speaker, Champ 
Clark reaffirmed this programme and added to it the 
item of “economy in the public expenses that labor 
may be lightly burdened.” The Democrats have begun 
this retrenchment of expenditure by abolishing six of 
the useless committees of the House and lopping off 
enough employees to reduce the salary roll of the 
House by about $200,000 annually. They have also 
made a change in the rules by adopting what has 
become known as the Holman rule which was in 
effect in the Fitty-third Congress. This provision 


governs amendments to revenue bills and makes it pos- 


sible to cut down appropriations to any extent. An 
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entirely new provision has been added to the rule in 
reference to revenue bills which reads: “ No amend- 
ment shall be in order to any Dill affecting revenue 
which is not germane to the subject matter in the 
bill; nor shall any amendment to any item of such a 
bill be in order which does not direetly relate to the 
item to which the amendment is proposed.” Under 
this new rule the tariff law can be revised schedule by 
schedule or paragraph by paragraph without “ riders ” 
being attached to it. 

The programme of legislation, and of economy and 
retrenchment, not only in the expenditures of the 
House, but in the general disbursement of Federal 
revenues will, it is generally apprehended, meet with 
public favor. The length of the legislative programme 
portends a long session. Some of the items of legisla- 
tion on the programme which has been agreed upon 
will not be delayed long in getting through the House, 
but will consume much time in the Senate. Some of 
the important bills that the House will pass will not 
pass the Senate. For example, it will not take the 
House long to enact a resolution providing for the 
direct election of United States Senators, or a _ bii! 
making effective the Canadian reciprocity agreement 
or even perhaps to admit Arizona and New Mexico to 
Statehood. The Senate will want to thresh over these 
proposals a long time. It is entirely problematical 
how much time the House will want to consider the 
reductions to be proposed in the tariff schedules on 
wool and woolens and cotton manufactures. However 


much time the House takes in tariff debate, the Senate 
will take longer. 


All the precedents assure that. 
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PROMINENT SENATORIAL FIGURES AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW CONGRESS 
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THE OPENING OF THE EXTRA SESSION 


SHADOW AND SUNSHINE IN THE HOUSE 
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ZEEE RIEREADERS of the New York Times 
LSRUSL LR were surprised recently by the an- 





nouncement that that newspaper is 
about to remove from its new home 
in the heart of Times Square. 
When the great disseminator of 
“all the news that’s fit to print” 
moved into its tall palace six years 
ago, the owners, the editors, and 
everybody else believed that the paper had at last 
found a permanent abiding-place. The old home in 
Park Row had sheltered it fer forty-seven years, and 
the new one seemed likely to serve for another genera- 
tion. But the newspaper has grown so fast in size 
and in cireulation that there is not room enough in 
the big building to prepare and print and assemble 
speedily the great volume of news, pictures, editorials, 
and advertising matter that goes to make the modern 
metropolitan journal. 

On the north side of West Forty-third Street, two 
hundred feet west of its present site, the Times has 
bought six parcels of property, Nos. 217 to 229, hav- 
ing 143 feet frontage and 100 feet depth. The property 
includes forty-three feet of a leasehold of the Astor 
estate. There will be a twenty-five-foot arcade through 
the Astor leasehold to a theater to be built in West 
Forty-fourth Street. 

Upon this site there will be erected a twelve-story 
milding, devoted exclusively to the editorial, pictorial, 
and mechanical departments of the Times. Plans have 
not yet been completed for the apportionment of space 
in the building beyond the arrangement of the presses 
in the basement; but in a general way it has been 
determined that the photo-engraving department and 
the artists’ studios shall occupy the topmost floor, 
with the editorial and news and special departments 
on the floors below, then the various other divisions 
m turn, down to the mailing and distributing rooms 
on the ground floor. In other words, the raw: ma- 
terials will be assembled at the top of the house; 
blended on the way down, and finally delivered by 
force of gravitation at the street level ready to be 
issued to the public. The great advantage to be 
gained by having all the subdivisions of the paper 
under one roof will lie in the amount of time saved in 
Preparing and bringing together the various parts of 
the paper. When a difference of even a few seconds 
may determine whether or not important news can be 
got into an edition in time for circulation, one can 
tasily seo how very important will be the minutes 
samed by bringing all the divisions of the paper 
under one yoof, 

Pool - business of the Times has been more than 
Giitien removing to Times Square, and the daily 
i oatont im some 200,000 taxes to the utmost the 
Pa + niga resources of the present building, leaving 
wel the additional presses now being con- 
pi se is in the mechanical departments that 
eae ot mk mea urgently needed, and in the Times 
ample “otha ne p! rouse will be called, there will be 
arevine het . le presses, stereotyping machinery, 
equipment int, and all the other branches of the 
the buildin cm eee newspaper. | The erection of 
certain ond a also enable the Times to carry out 
hiss Fag - he extension _and improvement which 
faa er consideration for some time. The 

“Will he little more than two hundred feet dis- 

tant from the parent buil ne it care s + 
connected. Ih. Ps nt building, with which it will be 
department: Le umatic tubes, so that the advertising 
present structere eng rooms may remain in the 

Probably ae without inconvenience. 

‘ ‘oly nothing in the organization of the news- 
Peer Would «, sreses gems : 

‘ -o surprise the founders of the Times, 


1 they 
ey could revisit its quarter ne : 
efficieney of + visit its quarters to-day, as the high 


afford a si ‘1e mechanical department necessary to 
. SS, simu tanec s H ° * . 
directions,” us distribution of the paper in all 


he extraordinary growth of the metro- 


polit Sab : 
“n district carries the boundaries of the city 


Adolph S. Ochs, president 


delivery district over an area ten times as great in 
extent as the old New York in which the 7'imes was 
founded at 113 Nassau Street, in 1851. It is not 
enough to give to the people the news about things 
that happened yesterday. They must have full in- 
formation of everything important that happened up 
to, say, three or four o’clock in the morning—and the 
paper must not be late for breakfast. 

Therefore it is necessary to co-ordinate all the de- 
partments so that there shall be no delay, no “ lost 
motion,” in assembling the elements which go to make 
the highly composite newspaper from the departments 
in which they are produced. In the new building these 
divisions will be so grouped as to work together with- 
out delay—or at least as near simultaneously as 
human invention can bring them. 

During the first two years of its 
Times was published at 
113 Nassau Street, and 


existence the 

















William C. Reick, general manager 


years since then the Longacre region, which had been 
a remote and quiet section of the city, has become 
transformed into the best-known and most central loca- 
tion in New York. Seventy-five thousand men and 
women every day use the Subway station in the base- 
ment of the 7imes building. Probably very few of 
them know that fully sixty feet below the Subway 
platforms the Times presses are rolling and rumbling 
in their rocky bed. Gigantic and beautiful hotels, 
among the most sumptuous in the world, surround the 
square. Many of the ninety-nine theaters of New York 
City are within view of the office doors. Sky-seraper 
office buildings and the most luxurious restaurants in 
the metropolis are crowded against one another on every 
hand. Entire blocks of substantial old buildings have 
been razed to make room for structures costing many 
millions. 





then removed to Nassau 
and Beekman _ streets, 
where it remained four 
years. When the growth 
of the paper demanded 
more room, a site was 
selected in Park Row in 
the block bounded by 
Beekman and Nassau 
streets and Printing 
House Square. The 
ground was occupied by 
the Old Brick Church 
and its cemetery. With 
the consent of the con- 
gregation the church 
was removed and_ the 
cemetery transferred. 
When the ground was 
sold the Times secured 
the two lots next to 
Printing House Square 
and began to build a 
new home. The corner- 
stone was laid on May 
12, 1857, and when the 
structure was completed 
it was regarded as one 
of the handsomest and 
most elegant in the city. 


sv 1888 this building 
was outgrown and a 


new one begun upon its 
site.. The task of taking 
away piecemeal a large 
and substantial. house 
and replacing it with 
a much larger one with 
deeper foundations—all 
accomplished without 
delay or accident, while 
the oceupants continued 
their usual work undis- 
turbed—-was one of pe- . 
culiar delicacy and dif- 
ficulty. Yet all the dif- 
ficulties were surmount- 
ed, and the Times was 
issued promptly every. . 
day. The achievement 
was considered one of 
the most notable tri- 
umphs of modern archi- 
tectural - engineering. 

A new era dawned for 
Times Square when the 





























newspaper moved into its 
present home on January 
1, 1905. During the gix 





The present “ Times” Building, at the heart of Times Square 
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THE GIANT PLANET JUPITER HAS BEEN FOUND GUILTY, ON BOTH DIRECT AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE, OF STEALING COMETS. EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES ARE URGED IN JUPITER’S BEHALF 


By D. J. McAdam 


Professor of Astronomy at Washington and Jefferson College 






LMAO AIOR MONG the gods Mercury was the 
pas SUES NS thief. Neptune has been obliged to 













YN put the entire solar system between 
him and his trident. But though 
he has never returned her girdle to 
Venus, as a planet Mercury has re- 
| formed. 

Jupiter, as a god, was not a thief. 
: He stole the hearts of goddesses, of 
maids and matrons, it is true, but it is neither larceny 
nor burglary to pluck a heart from a sleéve. As a 
planet, however, Jupiter takes everything within reach. 
Does a stray comet come near enough, he pays little 
heed to brands or earmarks, makes little attempt to 
tind whether it belongs to Sirius or Arcturus, and is 
not even now hurrying home. Jupiter just whisks it 
into his family. 

Why not? If comets, as some speculate, contain the 
germs of life, what harm if one be turned out of the 
bitter cold of apace, and sent to spread its tail to the 
heat of the sun? Who grudges the few meteorites that 
it flings into the fireplace, to stir up a blaze, as it 
passes ? 

What is the evidence that Jupiter steals comets? 

The evidence is both direct and circumstantial. 
There are thirty or more comets that have periods of 
from three and a third to seven and a half years. 
If the orbits of all these comets were drawn on a map. 
they would make such a maze of rings, seeming to 
hang around the orbit of Jupiter, or to be just inside 
his orbit, that no words would be needed to clinch 
the demonstration. The comets seem to vibrate from 
Jupiter's path, around the sun and back again, to 
pay their homage to him in such a way that it cannot 
be accidental, 

A second striking fact shown in such map is the 
position of the nodes of the orbits of these comets. 
The orbits are tilted at all angles to Jupiter’s orbit, 
from five degrees to thirty degrees. Yet no matter 
what their angles or how far they go beyond Jupiter, 
they all plunge through the plane of his orbit near 
the actual path of Jupiter. If the comet is at this 
intersecting point when Jupiter is at the corresponding 
point in his path—as must happen at some time— 
they wili be very near together—nearer than they 
would be in any other arrangement of their orbits. 

These facts make the proof almost conclusive. But, 
as if this were not enough, Jupiter has been caught 
red-handed. One striking piece of evidence must 
suffice. 

This has been furnished by Brooks’s comet, which 
has just made its reappearance. Let us trace its his- 
tory backward. In 1770, a comet, afterward called 
Lexell’s comet, passed by the earth. Its head came 
nearer to the earth than that of anyother comet was 
ever known to come. Its period was found to be five 
and a half years. The wonder was that a comet 
bright enough to be. visible to the naked eye had not 
been seen five and a half years before, and at many 
previous approaches to the sun. 

A prize was offered by the French Institute for the 
answer to the problem; the comet’s path was traced, 
and it was found that, before 1767, it was moving in 
an orbit which required a period of forty-eight years 
for it to traverse. It was, at that time, so far from the 
earth and sun that it was invisible to us. 

That answered part of the question. But how did it 
come to be a comet of short period? 

Early in 1767, as the planet was moving in its path, 
it chanced that Jupiter was moving in his path, just 
inside the comet’s orbit. For four months they moved 
in the same direction and nearly parallel, and so close 
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A part of the plunder accumulated by Jupiter. 


together that, at times, the comet was attracted three 
times as much by the planet as by the sun. Being on 
the inside of the comet’s position, Jupiter swung the 
comet in, so that its orbit was made small enough to 
require only five and a half years for it to describe, 
instead of forty-eight years as before. 
period comet had been added to Jupiter’s family. 

But it is better not to prophesy until we know. At 
the next and still the next time of return it failed to 
keep its appointment. Once more the chase was called. 
Its path was traced back to Jupiter, and it was found 
that, in his zeal-to make the prize secure, he had al- 
most undone his former work. 

In 1791, when the comet had made only two of its 
short rounds from the place of capture, and the planet 
a little more than one, the pair were again moving 
almost parallel, and more closely even than before. 
So close were they that Jupiter attracted the comet 
more than two hundred times as much as the sun did. 
But Jupiter, this time, was on the outside of the 
comet’s orbit. 

For five months the planet tugged at the comet. 

When, at the end of this time, the comet resumed 
its free course, it was moving in a path which it re- 
quired twenty-seven years to run. Once more it is so 
far away from the earth that it cannot be seen. Let 
it go. Jupiter cannot catch every comet which he 
attacks. 























Two photographs of a solar disturbance, taken at intervals of forty minutes on November 27, 1872, 
showing the sun in the act of ejecting a fiery mass which may have passed into space and become a comet 
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Another short-- 


More than a century 
passes. In the summer 
of 1889 a comet was dis. 
covered by Brooks, and 
duly named _— Brooks's 
comet. It, too, is q 
short-period comet, jts 
period being seven years, 

Why had it not’ been 
seen at its former ap 
proaches to the sun? 

Its path was _ traced, 
and Professor Chandler 
describes what he found 
as follows: 

“Near the beginning 
of 1886, the comet passe 
into the sphere of 
Jupiter’s attraction, and 
was deflected into 4 
hyperbolic path — about 
that planet. It remained 
more than eight months 
under his control. The 
disturbing influence of 
the sun for most. of 
the time was_ insignifi- 
cant. The comet nar. 
rowly escaped being 
drawn into — Jupiter's 
satellite system perma- 
nently. At the point of 
nearest approach. the 
comet was as near to the 
planet as his third satel- 
lite. A complete trans- 
formation of the comet's 
orbit was made. — The 
plane of its path was 
tilted fourteen degrees, 
It now goes in an orbit 
of seven years; before it 
had moved in an orbit of 
twenty-seven years.” 

The twenty-seven years has a familiar ring. We 
had heard it from the hunter of -Lexell’s comet. The 
chase is called once more, back over four undisturbed 
periods of twenty-seven years, until, in 1779, Brooks's 
comet is again found near Jupiter, where he had 
spoiled his capture of Lexell’s comet. Brooks’s comet 
is the long-lost comet of Lexell, and Jupiter is again 
its captor. 

This much-troubled comet has danger still ahead 
of it. Four undisturbed rounds it ran from Lexell’s 
day until its rediscovery by Brooks. It has now but 
one more undisturbed round of seven years to run. It 
is destined to come again in 1917; then, in its outward 
swing in 1921, it will again encounter Jupiter. 

At each attack the struggle had been at closer 
quarters and fiercer than the preceding, as if Jupiter 
were bent on having this comet, or wrecking it in the 
attempt. At the last attack, Brooks’s comet seems to 
have been split into five fragments, each of which went 
on in its somewhat different path. 

And this recalls the history of another lost comet— 
the lost comet of 1556. This is a comet of whose his- 
tory the most interesting chapter has just been written. 
Coupled with that history comes a startling prophecy. 

In 1556, a bright comet appeared in the sky, which 
was ‘identified with the comet of 1264. It was, there 
fore, a comet of about two hundred and _ ninety-two 
years’ period, and it was confidently expected again in 
1848, but did not appear. It was numbered among the 
“lost comets.” Professor Forbes has probably found 
its fragments, and fine fragments they are. 

The three most wonderful comets which were ever 
seen approach the sun were the comets of 1843, 1880, 
and 1882. 

The comet of 1843 was visible in full daylight, close 
to the sun. Its tail was. long enough to wrap around 
the earth, then out to the sun, around it, and back 
to the earth again. d 

The comet of 1882 was seen in full daylight. The 
comet seemed to be as bright as the sun’s surface, 
and was followed right up to the edge of tlie suns 
sphere. For four days after it passed the sun it was 
visible in daylight. 

Each of these three comets swept so near to the sul 
face of the sun that it became two thousan< times 
hotter than red-hot iron. Each of the three circled 
half-way around the sun in less than three hous. 
They all have retrograde motion about the sun. Their 
aphelia are all in the same position in the heaven: 
and, it seems, at the same place. : 

Forbes says: “ That three distinctly different orbits 
of comets should all intersect at one point, i: almost 
a certain proof that there was a single comet at that 
point broken into three.” 

What comet was broken up into three? . 

The comet of 1556, which was lost, had its »phelion 
at the same point, and was at that place in 1702. , 

Is Forbes not justified in saying: ‘“‘ The conclusion 
is almost irresistible that the lost comet of 1556 
when at aphelion, was broken up into at least three 
parts”? Instead of being iost it sent one frazment t 
the sun in 1843, five years before its own predict 
time, and one in each of the years 1880 and 1382. 


The 
elliptical curves represent orbits of stolen comets 
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Jupiter stealing the comet of 1767. He changed 
the period of its orbit from 48 to 5% years 


If the history of this comet is interesting, its 
prophecy is startling. What broke the comet up? 
What so likely to split a comet into pieces as a 
planet ? 

Forbes. from a large array of proof, concludes that 
in 1702 a planet, as yet unfound, was near enough to 
the comet of 1556 to break it into three great comets. 
each of the three not greater than the original, but 
each coming so near the sun as to outshine it by far. 

This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
several years ago the same position was assigned to 
this unfound planet beyond Neptune by an entirely 
different line of argument. 

Seven comets have their aphelia arranged with 
reference to the orbit of this outrider of the solar sys- 
tem, just as the family of Jupiter have their orbits 
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arranged with reference to his orbit. If it shall turn 
out that a new planet is found in this way, its dis- 
covery will rival in interest the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. 

Whence come the comets which Jupiter captures? 

Probably from the stars. 

There are two ways in which it has been surmised 
that a comet may come from a star. One that the 
star ejected it after it became a well-regulated sun; 
the other, that the comet is a fragment thrown out in 
the explosion which followed the near approach of 
two stars. 

A comet is the “left over” from the making of a 
star. 

I have space for a statement of the first hypothesis 
enly, Stars are suns, and what they do, or ean do, 
is best judged by what our sun is doing or what he 
was capable of doing when he was young. There is 
scarcely a time when vast columns of hydrogen, helium, 
und other metals are not found above the sun's 
surface. Professor Young saw a _ flame-like “ pro- 
tuberance ” rush out from the sun with a velocity of 
four hundred miles a second. If that velocity is not 
checked by the atmosphere, it is enough to carry 
parts of the material shot out beyond the sun’s con- 
trol. Another saw a great sheet of flame-like ma- 
terial spread out like a,cloud above his surface, 
quiescent. Suddenly it began a slow motion outward, 
then moved with quickened pace until its velocity was 
almost great enough to carry it beyond the sun’s 
control, to stellar space. If such motion is taking 
place on the sun now, what may it not have done when 
the sun was young? What our sun does and ean do, 
other younger suns may now be doing, and other solar 
stars may have done on a still larger scale when they 
were new. 

Comets thus thrown out move off in various direc- 
tions. Some of them, after millions of years of travel, 
reach the neutral point between the attraction of the 
star which give them birth and that of the sun. If a 
comet reaches that neutral point with a velocity 
toward the sun, it continues its ever-quickening jour- 
ney, and if, perchance, the way be clear of planets, it 
may sweep about the sun in an hyperbola, and out in 
another dreary search for another sun, 





In 1779 he 


Jupiter’s greed spoils his work. 
-pulled out the orbit of 5% to 27 years 


If a comet passes the neutral point, having lost all 
its initial velocity by reason of the retarding attrae- 
tion of the parent star, and if again the coast be 
clear, it, too, will, after millions of years, swing around 
the sun in a parabola, and out into the stellar space. 

If Jupiter, or some other planet, be lying in wait, 
and so acts upen the comet as to retard its parabolic 
motion, the first step is taken in its capture. Its 
orbit is changed into a long ellipse. With patience 
and in time Jupiter may do for it what he has done 
for the rest of his family. 

Jupiter must stand convicted of capturing comets, 
but he may plead in abatement: 

1. Other planets do the same according to their 
ability. i 

2. It is not larceny; it is * benevolent assimilation.” 





In the Grip of the Tsar 


By Alexandra Petrovmna Delano 


. Little news has come out of Russia since the bureau- 
cracy obtained the upper hand and crushed out the 
revolutionary movement which at! one time threat- 
ened the T’sar and nobles with the fate of Louis XVI. 
and his courtiers. This article, written by a lady 
who is connected by birth with the highest aristocracy 
of Russia, presents a remarkable picture of the condi- 
tions now prevalent throughout the Tsar’s domains. 
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explain the causes that have made 






Us this condition chronic and appa- 
(COeypsyB) rently hopeless. The year 1910 
LENZ : < ief 
AOS Prought Russia no relief from the 





oppression that has been weighing 
her down, no change from this tyranny, unique in 
modern history. 

Professor Kovalevsky, an ex-member of the Second 
Douma, whose voice of protest has never ceased to be 
heard during these years of incessant and increased 
persecution of all that is noble and ideal in the life of 
the Russian people, says that the retrograde move- 
ment, begun with the dissolution of the First and 
Second Doumas, has not paused for one instant. The 
arbitrary measures to repress every manifestation of 
individuality and all views that do not meet the ap- 
proval of the administration and of the classes bene- 
fited by the existing régime continue without abate- 
ment: and Russia’s noblest men and women are ruth- 
lessly scattered to the four quarters of the globe. With 
Tolstoi at peace under his oak, Gorky in Capri, Krapot- 
kin in London, Viera Figner in “Brussels, Madame 
Breshkovska in her icy exile at Kirensk, Siberia, Koro- 
lenko awaiting trial and propably destined to imprison- 
ment in the fortress of the Kresty, in St. Petersburg, 
Muromtsey, president of the First Douma, and Stas- 
sulevitch, that able editor of the Viestnik Yevropy 
(The Messenger of Kurope) deceased, the Russian 
Fronde has lost a majority of its earnest and fearless 
defenders. . 

Just now even professors are attacked. <A_ letter 
from one says, “The situation is so fareieal that, 
alter reading the newspapers, one really begins to 
Schon oneself to be living in some huge madhouse.” 
Pa . he Minister of Public Instruction, has been 
sage oa Q one Kasso, professor of higher mathemat- 
mat ~ L niversity ot Moscow, a Greek, whose retro- 
a “a Views and stupidity surpass those of all his 
a is like a jointed doll and meekly 
The ier ery ee ts made by the government. 
its cent per nas University, always notable for 
eh la mand cee the excellence of its in- 
Sieve: of ie ca "=" Pr oma together with 

To the victins pe J of assistants and professors. 
idence fete t — loned above should be added 
nof, who killed ‘a i been tragic. The student Sazo- 
suicide in canal ne tated Plehve, has committed 
jected to daily ne preferring death to a life sub- 
bellion ry —s calculated to provoke re- 
imprisonment. an ord a pretext for prolonging his 
fear months, ‘Mari ned hig term was to expire in a 
and we have no “i egos is in the same jail. 
weakness {0 widah ak the state of mental and physical 

Never before ee oo — have been reduced. 
men ruled Rose a han ful of worthless and ignorant 
“at “ussia with such irresponsible violence. 

erly some m; : 
man of merit was usually to be found 

















Premier Stolypin, who has held the reins in Russia 
during a period of several years, and has ef- 
fectively overcome the revolutionary movement 


among the administrators. To-day not a man of 
ability, talent or brains helps to bring up the average 
of the ministers. It is a reign of brutal force guided 
by the most short-sighted policy! 

The papers are filled with brief items like the fol- 
lowing: “ Yekaterinoslav. N , a youth of seven- 
teen, has committed suicide in jail by saturating his 
clothes with petroleum and setting them on fire, burn- 
ing himself alive.” Such items are only bare state- 
ments of facts, as all comments are forbidden. 

How much remains of the Tsar’s manifesto of 1902. 
issued, not in time of peace, but wrung from him by 
the fear of a general revolution? 

How utterly individual rights and liberty are disre- 
garded is proved by private letters from Astrakhan. 
Irkutsk, Vologda, Arkhangel, and other places. Their 
contents are always similar. “TI have sent a petition 
to the Minister concerning my arrest and exile. Could 
you help me in any way? Who is benefited by my 
suffering and what have I done?” 

Professor Kovalevsky writes that whenever he inter- 
cedes, he receives one, and only one reply, “It is im- 
possible to grant your request.” 

The editors of papers and periodicals have paid 
thousands of rubles in fines. The week of Tolstoi’s 
funeral yielded a rich harvest. These fines have be- 
come a regular source of income for the government. 
The promised liberty “of public meetings has been re- 
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stricted—nay, it has been practically withdrawn by 
reguations which require the names of speakers to be 
approved by the authorities before they can address 
an audience.. 

Yet even this measure seems insuflicient, and a new 
ene has been added that “* No criticism concerning the 
aets of the administration is to be tolerated.” Natu- 
rally this precludes all possibility of suggesting reme- 
dies. A high official is quoted as having recently said, 
“T recognise freedom of speech, but within the limits 
indicated by me.” 

What are these limits? The Russian papers do not 
give his name, but any one at all familiar with Rus 
sian polities will have no difliculty in recognizing the 
arrogant and infamous Stolypin. The prisons are 
overcrowded, and the prisoners, by no means ordinary 
delinquents, are for the most part transgressors of 
“Governmental Regulations ” concerning the liberty 
of the press and public assemblies. 

University reform and the project concerning the in- 
crease of public schools are in the same predicament. 
The erection of new schoolhouses is blocked by the 
Ministry of Finance. Even university  self-govern- 
ment is threatened; in order to humiliate and lower 
the prestige of the Russian universities, so called 
“flying brigades ” have been organized with leave to 
suppress “manifestations” of protesting comrades 
‘with bullets!” The “Temples of Science,” as the 
Russians fondly call their universities, are de facto 
in a state of siege. They are obliged either to close 
their doors or to admit policemen within their walls. 
Five hundred students of universities and high schools 
have recently been arrested and deported without trial. 

It was strictly forbidden to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the emancipation of the serfs last 
month. Lectures, addresses, and demonstrations were 
prohibited, and only prayers for the dead were allowed. 
This, at least, was appropriate, since, during the past 
three years, more than three thousand persons must 
have been put to death by the government. 

Tolstoi’s coflin was guarded by strazhniki—that is to 
say, rural policemen appointed for that purpose, and 
his funeral was followed by arrests and exiles. The 
power of the bureaucracy seems to be stronger than it 
has been at any time within my recollection. 

To be sure “order reigns,” but how long will it 
continue? The position of the government is not at 
all so secure as it appears on the surface. <A letter 
from Russia received last week says: 

, “In case of war, nothing can be relied on or taken 
for granted. It is not even certain that the army will 
be willing to fight. No reforms have been made, with 
the exception of changes in buttons and military head- 
gear, and there is not the slightest hope of recon- 
structing the navy, no matter how many warships 
may be built. The money required for this purpose 
will never be used in a legitimate way, because an 
ignoramus is at the head of the Navy Department. 
Our ministers do not scruple to tell lies and deceive 
foreign nations.” 

Woe to a nation that has lost faith in its courts 
of justice, to a people that barters justice for vodka 
in the lower courts, and where the higher tribunals 
listen with strained attention to the “ views” of their 
“superiors!” We no longer wonder at the popular 
interpretation of the gesture of the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great in front of the Senate: with out 
stretched hand the gigantic Tsar points to the Nieva 
and warns the Russians that it is better to be drowned 
in the river thap to plead in the Senate! 
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AM very sorry, sorr,” said the 
janitor as he turned off the heat 
and disconnected the electric lights. 
*Tain’t me as is doin’ ut—ut’s the 
owner of the buildin’. He says the 
rint ain’t been paid for six mont’s, 
and while he ain’t hard-hearted 
mR enough to turn nobody out on the 

sthreet such weather as this, he 
don’t see no use in dandlin’ tinants what don’t pay 
in no lap o’ Juxury.” 

Jack looked at the man in silence, completely 
stunned by this new development in a situation al- 
ready sufliciently distressing. 

“ But I shall freeze if you turn off the heat,” pro- 
tested Jack. 

“ That’s the answer, I guess,” returned the janitor. 
“Ut’s a pretty cold snap we do be havin’.” 

Jack buried his face in his hands and groaned. 
things had gone ill for the unhappy lad for a long 
time now, and the sudden precipitation of winter 
weather found him practically penniless. For one 
reason or another no one seemed to care for his poetry, 
and his last story, from the proceeds of which he had 
expected to make enough to tide him over for a little 
while at least, had been returned by every editor in 
town. ; 

“Ut's mighty sorry for you, I am,” said the kindly 
janitor, his heart stirred by the pitiable picture of 
suffering before him. “Ud be afther leavin’ t’ings as 
they are if I dared. but the old man’s orders— 

“7 know, I know,” said Jack, wearily, “but it’s 
awfully tough just the same. [I can get along with- 
out food, but without light and heat I don’t see how I 
can do my work.” 

“TH lend yez a candle, sorr,” said the janitor. 
“That “IH help some. Ye can warm your hands over 
the flame of ut while you're doin’ your t’inkin’, and 
ut ‘Il give ye light enough to put down what ye t’ink 
in between times.” 

“Good old Mike!” said Jack, wringing the other 
by the hand warmly. “ When my ship comes in you 
shall have a good slice of the cargo for that.” 

An hour passed before the miserable lad even so 
much as raised his head. 

“Jove! it’s cold!” he shivered, as he gazed around 
him, the room bathed in the gathering shadows of 
twilight. “ And to think that it was only last sum- 
mer that I was complaining because this place was so 
internally hot!” 

His teeth chattered as he spoke, and he suddenly be- 
thought himself of his fur-lined overcoat hanging in 
the closet, his very last possession, and one he had 
worn persistently of late, not so much because the 
temperature of the town required it, as to maintain 
publicly an appearance of prosperity. 

“PH take one last wear out of you,” he said, as he 
put it on, * and to-morrow [ll put you in cold storage 
at the house of mine Uncle. He already has my watch, 
my searf-pin, and everything else that I have that is 
negotiable—he might as well top his collection off 
with you.” 

The thought that the useful old garment was still 
good enough to act as a satisfactory bit of security 
for a temporary accommodation at the neighboring 
pawn-shop cheered him up somewhat, and he went out 
seeking a comfortable spot where with his last half- 
collar he could assuage the growing pangs of hunger. 
As he left the house he noticed that the snow was be- 
ginning to fall, so he decided not to go very far afield 
for his meal. A cheap restaurant half-way down the 
block, on the avenue, attracted his eye, and he went 
in and ordered his dinner—twenty-five cents’ worth 
of roast beef and a cup of coffee for himself, and the 
balance to tip the waiter. He ate slowly, though this 
was not his habit, merely because the place was warm 
and bright, and as he lingered over his coffee he wrote 
a sonnet on life on the back of the bill of fare. Then, 
his account paid, he started back to his apartment. 
As he left the café the wheezing notes of a minute 
hand-organ playing “The Good Old Summer-time ” 
fell upon his ear. It sounded very much hike a talk- 
ing-machine in the last stages of bronchitis, and then. 
suddenly, in the midst of a “ B-flat” that sounded 
more like a sneeze than a note, a heartrending picture 
of misery and desolation smote upon his vision. On 
the corner, exposed to all the icy winds that blew up 
the avenue, and over the cross-streets from the river, 
huddled up into a seeming mass of rags, over which 
the falling snow was drifting, was the form of an 
aged woman, turning the crank of a battered and 
broken organ with fitful twists of her poor blue hands. 

“ Holy smoke!” eried Jack, as his eve fell upon the 
old woman’s bent figure. “And I have been sym- 
pathizing with myself for the last four hours!” 

In an instant he had whipped off his overecoat—the 
fur-lined coat that had been his only hope for immedi- 
ate financial relief, and had thrown it across the poor 
old shoulders. 

“ Exeuse me, madam,” he said, as the old woman 
stopped grinding the organ to look gratefully up into 
his face. “If 1 had any money I’d give it to you, 
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but I’m dead broke myself, and I ean’t help you that 
way. But, by thunder! I can’t stand seeing you 
freeze!” 

“Oh, I cannot take your coat, sir,” the old woman 
began. 

“Yes, you can,” said Jack. “If you don’t want it 
as an act of charity, let me have a quarter to buy 
my breakfast to-morrow morning, and you can have 
the coat for the time being. Ill rent it to you over- 
night for a quarter. You can return it in the morning. 
I live right across the street at the Redmere.” 

The old woman muttered a scarcely audible word 
of thanks. 

‘* Heaven will reward you for this,” she began. 

“That’s all right,” said Jack, cheerfully. “I’m not 
looking for dividends of that particular kind. I'll 
consider it a good bargain if you'll just rent this old 
horse-blanket for the night for twenty-five cents. 
Then nobody will be under obligation to anybody else.” 

The old woman smiled even as she shivered, and 
diving down into the mysterious depths of her ragged 
garments produced a handful of pennies which she 
handed to the unexpected philanthropist. 

““T will 1eturn the coat in the morning, 
* Good night!” 

And again the withered hand began to turn the 
crank and the suffering organ, as Jack sped across the 
way to the Redmere again, began to wheeze as before, 
taking a turn this time at that popular melody, 
* There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.” 

“Poor old hag!” muttered Jack as, without  re- 
moving his clothes, he climbed into bed and covered 
himself in addition with the bath-rug. ‘“I may be 
ninety-seven different kinds of an ass, but here’s to 
the Heart of Folly! I couldn’t let that old creature 
freeze to death under my very window.” 

And warmed by the thought of a kindly deed done 
he turned over and went to sleep. 

So weary was the poor lad after the troublesome 
experiences of a day so full of worry that he slept 
heavily and far into the next morning. Indeed, it 
required all the elbow power of Mike, the janitor, 
hammering with his great fist upon the door to 
awaken him. 

“ Hello, there! 


” 


she said. 


What the dickens do you want?” 


TH® IINVISIBILIE CILOAIS 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
RING 








noise trust like you around. If you had only let me 
sleep an hour longer I could have saved the price of a 
breakfast!” 

“Well, the lady that lift this bundle tould me to 
give ut yez without anny delay,” returned Mike. * \nd 
whin annybody gives me a dollar to get a move on | 
get ut.” 

“A lady gave you a dollar to hand this bundle to 
me?” demanded Jack. incredulously. 

“She did that,” said Mike. “She come drivin’ up in 
her limybean motor-car, and give me the package, and 
tould me not to let anny weeds grow under me slippers.” 

Jack rubbed his eyes in astonishment, and g:zed 
wonderingly at the brown-paper package. What could 
it be? Certainly not his fur coat. A limousine car 
and the lady of the wheezy hand-organ did not seem 
to go together. In an instant, consumed with curiosity, 
he tore off the brown-paper covering, and found within 
a white pasteboard box, oblong in shape, and tied up 
with blue ribbon. Attached to the middle was a note, 
which on being opened revealed the following message 
to Jack’s staring eyes: 

THE UNITED StATES FArRY COMPANY 
8976 WALL STREET 
New York, December 12, 1910. 
Dear JAcK,—I return your cloak herewith with 
many thanks for your kindness to 
Yours gratefully, 
TITANIA J. GODMOTHER. 
President, The United States Fairy Co. 


“Well, Vll be blowed!” ejaculated the lad as he 
read. “The old lady a fairy? I don’t know about 
this—it has a phony look to me!” 

As he spoke he cut the blue ribbon with his penknife 
and opened the box. The mystery, instead of being 
solved, now became all the deeper, for as far as Jack's 
eye was able to see the box was empty. 

The janitor grinned unsympathetically. 

“Quare toime for an April-fool joke!” he said, as 
he left the room. 

For a few moments Jack was as silent as_ thie 
Sphinx, and then, with a sudden surge of wrath that 
any one should play such a trick upon him, he gave 
the box a kick that sent it flying across the room. It 
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“ Dere is somedings in dot seadt alretty yet!’ 


cried Jack, sleepily, aroused at last from his slumbers 
by a thunderous kick upon the door from the jani- 
torial foot. 

“Ut’s me, sorr,” replied Mike. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said Jack, opening the door. 
“ What’s the trouble now? Orders from the landlord 
to stop my sleeping?” 

“No, sorr,” returned the janitor. “Sure an’ I’m 
just afther bringin’ yez a package lift at the door.” 

“Confound you, Mike!” growled Jack, with a 
glance at the clock. “‘ Nobody can economize with a 
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landed on a chair, the cover fell oft, and then, mys'<TY 
of mysteries, three-quarters of the chair disapp: ired 
wholly from sight. Again Jack rubbed his eyes 1 
amazement, and slowly, like a trapper passing 2.0ng 
a forest trail, he crept over to where the chair s‘00d 
and put out his hand to feel for its missing })\"'* 
In a moment he was reassured as to their existeiice; 
for he could feel the outlines of the missing sectios; 
but something apparently lay across them. It as 
a soft, silky material, tangible enough, but absolutely 
invisible. It felt like a cloak, and as Jack passed !1/S 
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ds along its folds he found that it had_ sleeves, 
buttons. buttonholes, and a hood at the back of its 
not to mention several capacious pockets within. 
“It feels like an invisible 


han 


¥, ar, 
" Huh!” he ejaculated. 
ulster. I wonder—” 

An idea flashed across his mind, acting upon which 
he seized the cloak and rushed into his bedroom, where 
standing before the mirror on his bureau he put it 
on, buttoning it all the way up to his neck. This 
done. he glanced at himself in the glass. 

Only his head, which had remained uncovered, was 
reflected there! ‘ 

“Well of all—’ he began, astounded at the vision 
before him, or rather. the lack of it. Hastily he 
pulled the hood over his head, and immediately, as 
far as the eye could see, he completely vanished. 

And then Jack knew what had happened. 

The fairy godmother had given him one of the 
choicest possessions of her kingdoms, the famous in- 
visible cloak! 


Ten minutes later Jack found himself passing 
through the Subway gate at Forty-second Street, en- 
tirely unobserved by anybody, and therefore relieved 
of the necessity of paying his fare. The invisible 
cloak was doing its duty nobly, but a moment later 
the lad had an example of its dangers as well as of 
its virtues, for as he sat quietly by the door of the 
ear trying to collect his flustered thoughts, a very 
stout German gentleman got aboard the train and 
sat down heavily upon him. He did not stay, however, 
but, on the contrary, with a startled cry of alarm 
rose up as quickly as he had sat down. - 

“Dere iss somedings in dot seadt, alretty yet!” he 
cried to the guard, excitedly. 

Jack slipped noiselessly out of the seat, and the 
guard, after feeling around in it for a second or two, 
turned with scorn upon the astonished Teuton, and 
in language of a slightly unparliamentary cast ad- 
vised him to change his diet. 

“You'll be seein’ t’ings next!” he said. 

Jack shook with internal laughter as the amazed 
son of the Rhine sat cautiously down again, his face 
showing a deal of relief to find that his first spooky 
impression was not correct, all of which for the re- 
mainder of the trip down-town he openly expressed 
with considerable volubility. Finally he was inter- 
rupted by the raucous voice of the guard crying, 

“Wall Street!” 

Now Jack had not consciously started out to go to 
Wall Street, but the announcement of the train’s ar- 
rival there gave him a thrill. 

“Wall Street, eh?” he muttered. “Ha! Hum! Me 
thinks the financial stringency is over if this little 
old coat holds out! I seem to detect the odor of 
money.” 

He mounted the steps to the street, and wandered 
aimlessly down the great financial highway until he 
found himself standing before the gorgeous facade of 
the famous Urban National Bank. Here he paused a 
moment, and curiosity as much as anything else led 
him to enter its portals, and there within lay spread 
before his famished financial eyes, separated from his 
hands only by a slight bit of ‘steel grillework, count- 
less packages, huge of bulk, of bank-notes, in all de- 
nominations, any one of which, once in his possession, 
would serve to put him at ease for the remainder of 
the year. Monte Cristo himself had no such stores of 
wealth within his reach in the treasure-caves of his 
wondrous island. The teller, behind the grille, was 
counting the contents of his safe, and as he bent over 
to foot up a column.of figures Jack stopped in front 
of the little window and said, 

“Good morning!” 

He did this not so much for the fun of it as for a 
precautionary test of his invisibility, for a great 
scheme had entered his mind. The teller looked up, 
craned his neck in every direction, and peered around 
to see who had addressed him. 

“There must be something the matter with my 
nerves this morning,” he said, scratching his head in 
bewilderment. “TI was sure somebody spoke to me.” 

Jack had all he could do to keep from laughing 
outright. but safety bade him restrain the impulse, 
and in a moment he had climbed over the steel grille- 
work, and, entered the sacred precincts of Ready 
Money. Once within the teller’s cage his heart began 
to thump so violently that it seemed impossible for 
him to eseape detection, but so busy were all the bank 
people with the duties of the day that no one seemed 
to hear. And then our hero began. Within five 
minules he had stowed away within the capacious 
pockets of the invisible cloak as many of the pack- 
ages of bills, green-backed and yellow, as he could 
possibly earry there, and then, slipping out through 
the little door at the rear of the cage, he walked calmly 
cut of the bank with them. Arrived on Broadway, he 
removed his coat and, hanging it over his arm, took 
a taxicab back to the Redmere. 

He could hardly wait until he reached his apartment 

to count up the results of his morning’s work, but 
his cantion stood by him, and it was not until he had 
lock: { his door and barricaded it with the bureau 
Tolle’ in front of it that he opened the various pack- 
ages, ‘There were ten of them altogether, and Jack’s 
eyes nearly popped out of his head with wonder as he 
saw so much real money spread out before him. Three 
of the packages held $1,000 each in twenty-dollar bills, 
four of them held $500 each in five-dollar bills, and 
the other three totalled $1,500 in ones and twos— 
$6,500 altogether. 
“Hum!” he muttered, sitting down suddenly on his 
bed and staring at a hole in the carpet, “I hadn’t 
thoucht of that before! What would my poor but 
hon ‘t parents think about this?” 

lio seratehed the end of his nose thoughtfully. 
__'t isn’t any too straight, even in these days of 
yi ied finance,” he went on; “that is, it isn’t unless 

ry ard this thing as a loan! Of course if it’s a loan 
am Sy it must be. Otherwise I’m no better than any 

‘is brow cleared as the idea entered his mind, 

ll make it O. K. in a jiffy,” he said. 

_lle went to his writing-desk, and wrote to the 
fashier of the Urban National Bank as follows: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


New York, December 12, 1910. 
Cashier, The Urban National Bank, 
New York City, 

Dear S1r,—I think it only proper to inform you 
that, unknown to yourself or any other person in 
your bank, I have this morning negotiated a loan with 
your institution for six thousand five hundred dollars. 
[ have a temporary need for this accommodation, 
and in order that the transaction may appear a 
trifle less informal, [ beg to hand you herewith my 
six-months note for the amount borrowed, together 
with $195 in cash to cover discount charges, reckoned 
on a six-per-cent. basis. Please acknowledge receipt 
of the same in the Personal Column of the New York 
Morning Gazoo. 

The charming ease and promptness with which 
this transaction was put through has given me a more 
than friendly feeling for your bank, and now that I 


“ Of course you could, Jim,” said the Colonel, * but 

I can’t tell you now what will be done in that matter. 
| don’t know myself whether we'll buy K., T., and W., 
or build our own connecting line. We haven't decided. 
lf we do buy, the stock will go jumping up ten, twenty. 
thirty points at a time. If we don’t, the bottom will 
drop out of it. It’s the turn of a hand which way 
that cat will jump, but I'll do this for you. As soon 
as I do know I'll give you twenty-four hours’ start 
with the inside information. We have a secret meet- 
ing to-morrow at my office to discuss the matter, and 
when we come to a definite understanding I'll give 
you the tip. What I can tell you now is that the new 
line into Buffalo is going to run through Rocky 
Corners, and anybody who gets hol@ of old Hiram 
Bumpus’s farm up there under a hundred thousand 
will clear half a miliion without getting out of bed.” 
Bursting with this valuable information, Jack im 
mediately left the Opera House and despatched a rush 
telegram to Hiram 

Bumpus at Rocky 





have used one package of your money, I take pleasure 


Corners, offering him 
fifty thousand dollars 
for his farm. 
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The answer came 
back the next morn- 
ing: 

“Price of farm 


seventy-five thousand, 

eash. No cheeks 

taken. 
HirAM Bumpvs. 

To which Jack im- 
mediately replied, 
* Price satisfactory. 
Will arrive Thursday 
with money.” 

Jack had made his 
way to the Urban 
National, where he 
succeeded in getting 
$300,000 out of the 
vaults, leaving on the 
ecashier’s desk, while 
he was out at lunch, 
as security for his 
loan, a sufficient 
amount of gilt-edged 
collateral also taken 
from the vaults of 
the bank itself. 

So the campaign 
went on over the 
Christmas season. 
Jack, following on 
the heels of Midas, 
secured inside infor- 
mation as to every 
deal of magnitude on 
Wall Street, whole 
days, and even weeks, 


before anybody else 
knew about it; and 
having the resources 
of the Urban Na- 
tional to draw upon 
at need, he was 


never at a loss how 
to finance himself. 
He had drawn on the 
Urban National for 
a trifle over $1,250,- 
000, which sum _ he 
now started to return 
in the same laborious 
fashion in which it 
had been acquired. 





“There must be something the matter with my nerves” 


in saying that [ shall not only recommend it to my 
friends, but shall hereafter use no other. 
Cordially yours, 
A Frienp IN NEED. 


This written, Jack purchased a blank promissory 
note at a stationery-store on the corner and filled it in. 


$6,500 New York, December 12, 1910. 
Six months. after date I promise to pay to the 
order of The Urban National Bank Six thousand 
five hundred dollars at The Urban National Bank, 
New York City. 

Value Received. Me. 


Both these interesting documents he now enclosed 
in an envelope with $195 in bills, sending the whole 
by special-delivery mail to the cashier of the bank. 

“There!” said Jack, when he had completed this 
righteous act. ‘‘I can now look myself in the eye 
again.” 


From this time on Jack wore his invisible cloak 
nearly .all the time. He found it very convenient, 
especially when he wished to go to the theater, or to 
ride on any of our vehicles of public transportation. 
Once he seriously contemplated a trip to Europe in 
it, but this was postponed by a sudden important de- 
velopment which called for his attention closer home. 
While seated in the back of Colonel Midas’s box at the 
Metropolitan Opera House one night, listening to the 
dreamy numbers of La Boheme, utterly unobserved, 
of course, by any of the other occupants of the box, 
thanks to his magic cloak, Jack overheard Colonel 
Midas engaged in a strenuous conversation with one 
of his male relatives, who had asked the eminent 
financier for some kind of a tip that would make 
a rich man of him. 

“If you'll tell me whether the San Francisco, 
Omaha, and Mott Haven is going to buy the K., T., 
and W., or not, Colonel,” the man had said, “I can 
make a million or two.” 
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Every day for a 
period of ten days the 
lad would put on his 
invisible cloak, and 
at the cashier’s lunch 
hour would walk into his office and deposit a great 
bundle of currency on his desk. Once he found the 
gentleman, and the president of the bank as well, 
awaiting him, but it made no difference. Secure in the 
concealment of his marvelous cloak Jack stood in the 
doorway and tossed the package of bills into the room. 

In this way complete restitution with interest was 
made, and on the first of February Jack found himself 
clear of all obligation, with a comfortable fortune of 
over $15,000,000 on his hands, which made any further 
involuntary loans on the bank’s part unnecessary; but 
what was even better than this, the meteoric successes 
of the young millionaire upon the Street brought him 
such renown that it was not long before the powers 
began to take notice. 

As for Colonel Midas, after a year’s experience 
at finding Jack at the bottom of pretty nearly every 
scheme he went into, he made the following observa- 
tion to his daughter, as he pointed Jack out to her 
at the opera—in his own box now—one night. 

“That young man in the third box on the left, my 
dear, is young Mr. Jack Hardluck. He’s so keen that 
[ don’t even dare think what I’m going to do for fear 
he'll find it out!” 

“Tf that’s the case, papa,” said Miss Midas, 
blushing, “the best thing to do is to take him into 
the family. Don’t you think you’d better—” 

“ Better what, my dear?” asked the old billionaire. 

“Give him to me for a Christmas present,” she an- 
swered. “I think I could get to like him very much.” 

And, indeed, that is how it came to be that in due 
course of time the young financier became the son-in- 
law of one of the financial powers of the world. 

Incidentally and in conclusion, let me add that Mike 
Brannigan, once the janitor of the Redmere, is now the 
owner of that handsome apartment-house, having re- 
ceived the title-deeds through the mails from some 
anonymous benefactor. 

“Who the divvle sint it, I dinnaw!” he said. “ Nor 
what for he done it, nayther—I ain’t never done nothin’ 
to injure nobody!” 
















































































































































CHAMP CLARK, THE FIRST DEMOCRATIC SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE IN SIXTEEN YEARS, SWEARING IN THE ™ 
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ADVANCE SUMMER-RESORT GUIDE 
FOR THE UNSOPHISTICATED 


EWPORT.—This is a pleasant little 
village situated in the State of 
¢} thode Island and fronting directly 
46, upon the Atlantic Ocean. Without 
k) being exactly primitive, the life 
a> here is comparatively simple and 
unostentatious, even the very rich 
making little if any more show than 
their neighbors. It is highly recotn- 
mended for persons who seek an environment where 
they may sleep late and get to bed early in the morn 
ings. The prevailing temperature of the place even 
in the hottest days of summer is cool, even to the 
verge of frigidity, especially for those visiting New- 
port for the first time. An excellent table is to be 
found in almost all the houses, with éxpert service, 
and all the comforts of home thrown in in rich abun- 
dance. There are excellent roads for automobiling in 
all directions, with garages for man and car upon 
every corner, where gasoline of the rarest vintages 
may be obtained upon demand.’ Rooms may be had 
separately or en suife according to the visitor’s need, 
and visitors desiring special apartments for their 
Pomeranians are accomcdated with courtesy and des- 





patch as soon as their wishes are made known. There. , 


wre golf and bridge links for persons desiring recrea- 
tion of that sort, open at all hours of the day and 
night, and the local society is invariably interesting, 
having a certain naive flavor of its own which is not 
found in that of any other of our summer resorts. 
The sun baths upon the beach are an attractive feature 
of the life here, varied by an occasional dip in the 
salt waves themselves if the visitor is minded to avail 
himself or herself of it, and is provided with a water- 
proof bathing-suit. In the matter of dress great lati- 
tude is permitted visitors. any one of thirty or forty 
costumes a day being worn by those who are regular 
habitués of this city by the sea. One can easily spend 
a week here with no more than seven evening gowns, 
a half-dozen morning costumes, and a similar number 
for afternoon wear. Men visitors find that one full 
evening-dress suit will carry them from one week-end 
to the other, which, augmented with five pairs of 
fiannel trousers, and a blue serge coat of fashionable 
cut, two frock coats, and a single trunk full of shoes 
of various kinds, will amply suflice for the sartorial 
requirements of a seven-day sojourn. Those who come 
here only for the motoring, however, will not need so 
much in the way of a wardrobe, one fur coat and a 
pair of goggles being all that is needed to tide one 
over, 

Visitors with children who do not desire their off- 
spring to spend their vacation hours in hotels will find 
the cottage life most attractive, and all kinds of 
bungalows of attractive design, constructed of such 
fire-proof materials as marble, granite, or Mexican 
onyx, can be had upon application to agents at prices 





“On, HENRY, HOW SWELL YOU LOOK, AND WHAT A 
BECOMING MASK!” 





running from fifty to ten thousand dollars a minute. 
A variety of languages, though highly desirable at all 
times, is not here a necessity, most of the natives 
speaking English with tolerable fluency, so that the 
visitor who has a knowledge only of the various 
American dialects can make his wishes easily ynder- 
stood by those about him. ; 

Despite all rumors to the contrary, Newport is not 
an expensive place to spend the summer in, Few of 
its visitors in the past have ever complained of the 
high cost of living here. The air and the superb views 
are free, and, once one has made the acquaintance of 
the regular habitués, there is an endless round of ban- 
quets available for which no charge whatever is made. 
A week-ender with a visiting list of twenty prominent 
regular sojourners here need in point of fact spend 
nothing save a few gratuities to servants, which rarely 
exceed a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars total in 
amount, provided of course he does not stay longer 
than from Friday until Monday. 


RIVALS 
A LitriLE monthly paper published by Silverstein’s 
Furniture Emporium. for fifty cents a year, contain- 
ing hints to housekeepers on cooking, sweeping. decora- 
tion, ete., featured an interesting page of puzzles. On 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 





THE HIGHWAY ROBBERS 


one oceasion it offered a prize for the best puzzle. A 
gentle puzzle-lover, willing to endure the rest for the 
sake of that page. composed a masterly charade, the 
answer to which was HARPER’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Shortly the manuscript came back with the following 
note: 

“ DEAR MADAM,—We regret that we cannot use the 
charade you submitted. We do not like to advertise 
a rival publication. . 

I am. sir, 
SILVERSTEIN’S FURNITURE EMPORIUM.” 


WHY INDEED! 

“WHAT you see in that creature to admire I can’t 
see,” said Mrs. Dubbleigh. ‘ Why, she’s all made up. 
Her hair, her figure, her complexion—every bit of 
her is artificial.” 

“Well, what of it?” retorted Dubbleigh. “If the 
world admires seif-made men why shouldn’t it admire 
a self-made woman?” 


A SUGGESTED REVISION 


“THE world’s a stage,” quoth Shakespeare through 

The mouth of solemn Jacquesy, 
Kut I believe it far more true 

To dub the world a taxi. 
It’s tax for this, and tax for that. 
It’s tax for gown, and shoes, and hat. 
It’s tax for water that we drink. 
It’s tax for pen and tax for ink. 
There’s taxes everywhere we look, 
On written page, on printed book. 
We're taxed for bread and taxed for meat. 
They’ve taxed the soles upon our feet. 
We’re taxed for gas, we’re taxed for milk, 
We're taxed for cotton, wool, and silk. 
They say we’re never taxed for air 
Or gifts of sunshine anywhere, 
But when we seek them where they're pure 
We find a tax upon them sure. 
Down by the sea, on mountain high, 
We pay for summer breeze and sky. 

We pay for zephyrs cool and soft, 
And for the moonlight up aloft. 
Why, even love itself, my friend, 
Must pay the upkeep of its end 
In tax for ring, and roses fair 
That nestle snug in some one’s hair. 
And when we come to marry her, 
By George, we pay the minister! 
We’re taxed for joy, we’re taxed for grief. 
We're taxed for pain and its relief. 
If we would hear the bluebird’s trill 
We find a tax upon his bill. 
It costs good money to be born, 
And, when we reach the end forlorn 
And seek our Paradise on high, 
It costs us something e’en to die! 
No thing is free for man or maid, 
And all these taxes must be paid 

For weal or woe 
Before we go! 
Hence Mr. Shakespeare should revise 
His words once thought so very wise, 
Put “ taxi” in where “ stage” doth wait, 
And keep his wisdom up to date. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


MRS. JAY’S MEMORY SYSTEM 


Mrs. JAy’s husband says that the only flaw in the 
armor of that good lady’s perfection is her memory. 
She is a charming woman, but she cannot remember 
things accurately, and especially those things which 
are not, after all, of larger import. If she is intro- 
duced to a Mrs. De Smythe, it is a safe bet that be- 
fore the afternoon is over she will address her as 
Mrs. De Jones, and men’s names she cannot remem- 
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ber at all. She has tried hard to overcome this slight 
defect in her social make-up, and latterly, through 
the adoption of a memory system, has shown some 
signs of improvement, although Mr. Jay says that it 
does not as yet quite work as accurately as he might 
desire. As an instance of this he says that, while 
spending a month at a Southern resort in the early 
spring, Mrs. Jay became acquainted, during his ab- 
sence in town, with a delightful little woman, to whom, 
upon Jay’s return, she was very desirous of introducing 
him. Unfortunately, at the first opportunity that 
presented itself the good lady was utterly unable to 
remember her friend’s name, and the chance was lost. 

“You might inquire at the desk what her name is, 
and then we'll go right to her and I'll introduce you 
before I forget it,” said Mrs. Jay. 

That evening, while the happy couple were arraying 
themselves for dinner, Jay remarked: 

“ By the way, my dear, that lady’s name is Wooi- 
man—W, double O, D, M, A, N—Woodman. Think 
you can remember that?” 

“Oh yes, so it is,” giggled Mrs. Jay. “ Well, any- 
memory system on it. I'll think of the poem, 


“* Woodman, spare that ax.’” 


“ Ax?” echoed Jay, with a roar of laughter. ‘“ Ax? 
Why, my dear child, it isn’t ‘ax’—it’s ‘tree.’ The 
line is, 

““* Woodman, spare that tree.’” 


“Oh, yes, so it is,” giggled Mrs. Jay. “ Well, any- 
how, it’s ‘Woodman,’ and I sha’n’t forget.” 

After dinner Jay spent a short while in the smoking- 
room with his cigar, and about nine o’clock entered 
the musie-room, where Mrs. Jay and Mrs. Woodman 
were sitting. 

“Henry dear,” cried Mrs, Jay, beaming, as_ her 
husband entered, ‘‘come over here—I want you to 
meet my friend Mrs.—er—my friend Mrs. Ax.” 

There was an unrehearsed tableau at this point. 
which Jay says was a remarkable success, although 
he has no particular desire to see it a second time. 

















MISS NEWLY RICH (iho has just returned from 
a trip to Egypt): OH, THE PYRAMIDS WERE WONDER- 
FUL, AND JUST COVERED WITH HIEROGLYPHICS. 

GRANDMA: SAKES ALIVE! DIp YE GIT ANY OF 
"EM ON YE? 
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Without Fear 


A HERO AND TWO HEROINES IN KNICKERBOCKERS AND PINAFORES 
By John S. Lopez 


DRAWINGS BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 





INCE early morning the storm had 
@> been lashing the mountains of North 
Carolina, first in a sullen downpour 
that swelled streams and tore away 
Y, small bridges, and afterward in 

devastating fury. In a little cottage 
&) that clung to the side of a gap at 
& Graphite, near Asheville, a girl was 
cowering at the window. She was 
all alone. Her parents were away on a visit and could 
not return until the storm abated. 

Nannie Gibson, being only eleven years old, was 
* skeered.” Below her roared the river, now swollen to 
a mad torrent. Along its bank, perilously near, ran the 
tracks of the Southern Railroad. Suddenly, with a 
roar that rose above the storm, the side of the rail- 
road cut tore loose and swept down, an avalanche of 
earth and rocks and trees, brushing aside the tracks 
and leaving great boulders piled in the right-of-way. 
The child watched it for a moment, fascinated, half 
numb with terror. Then, borne down on the sweep 
of the storm, came the dull shriek of a locomotive 
whistle. That whistle heralded the coming of the 
Southern Express. 

Nannie Gibson was-only an ignorant mountain child, 
unable to read or write, but intuition told her what 
would happen if the train were allowed to run on un- 
checked. Red was a danger signal—Nannie knew that 
much; but where was she to get something that she 
could wave? She searched the poorly furnished cabin, 
hurriedly, but found nothing that would serve in the 
emergency. Suddenly her eyes fell on a little dress 
hanging in the corner, carefully covered with an old 
sheet. It was the child’s new Sunday dress that her 
mammy had given her a few weeks before, and was 
made of some cheap red material with, white dots 
scattered over its surface. 

She ran from the cabin to the railroad cut—ran 
madly, though the stones bruised and cut her bare 
fect, and the lightning flashed about her, and fallen 
trees barred her way. The only chance to save the on- 
rushing train was to signal it at the end of the tunnel. 
She sped up the track, waving the dress frantically. 

Suddenly the big engine thundered out of the tunnel 
and bore down upon the child. Peering from the side 
of his eab, the engineer saw her. There was a roar of 
steam and the shriek of air-brakes ruthlessly applied, 
and the heavy train came to a grinding, shuddering 
stop within a few feet of the child. 

The startled passengers and the train crew found 
her sobbing beside the track. Of course they made 
much of her, plying her with questions and heaping 
praise upon her. 

“Weren’t you afraid?” asked one of the grateful 
passengers. 

“O course I was,” replied the child, bashful under 
the attention she was receiving. “ But I just had to 
stop yuh-all.” 

When the express finally resumed its journey, most 
of the passengers carried lighter pocketbooks. Not 
that the child was interested in this. Just what was 
uppermost in her mind became manifest when one of 
the passengers asked her if there wasn’t something she 
could send her. Nannie wriggled her toes in the dirt, 
put her finger in her mouth, and finally mumbled, 
shamefacedly : 

_ “Well, maybe yuh-all could send me a new red dress, 
cause IT done spoiled mine a-stoppin’ the train!” 

This is the story of one child’s heroism, and the 
railroad was properly grateful. Down to Graphite 
journeyed an official. It was hard for him to get her 
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to tell him what she really desired most in life that . 


his company could give her. But he finally succeeded. 
\nd what do you suppose it was? She wanted an 
edueation ! 

Nannie got her wish and is now studying hard in 
ie Normal and Collegiate Institute at Nashville. 
In this incident is to be found the key-note of the 


She sped up the track, waving the dress frantically 


many heroic deeds that have been performed by chil- 
dren—a total absence of self-consideration or thought 
of reward, either material or in laudation of others. 
Some one has written that “children are the really 
unselfish heroes”; and certainly the records seem to 
bear him out. 

Johnny Donivan, a New York boy, needed a job. 
The family was in hard straits. He was only fifteen, 
but his father had been out of work for some time and 
there were eight mouths to be fed. In the course of 
his search, Johnny reached Battery Park just in time 
to see a crowd gather round the sea-wall. A man had 
fallen over, struck his head on a rock, and was drift- 
ing seaward. 

“Why don’t youse go after him?” demanded young 
Donivan of the by-standing men. They were the riff- 
raff that lounges about the city parks, with one or 
two well-dressed strollers. 

‘“‘ He’s only a tramp,” said one of the latter, regard- 
ing his natty clothes with concern. “I’m not going 
to take any chances. Besides, there’s a boat pulling 
out from that schooner over there.” 

“Tt won’t reach him in time, you piker!” yelled 
Johnny Donivan. “I'll go for him, even if he is a 
bum.” 

Over the wall and out into the water he sprang, 
and, being a good swimmer, was soon at the side of 
the half-conscious man. Then came the fight of his 
life. The man, partially revived by the chill of the 
water and in a frenzy of fear, seized the lad about the 
throat. Twice they went down and came up; and still 
nobody went to their assistance. The boy made a 
terrific fight. The man was almost unconscious again, 
and Donivan managed to pry himself loose. Then he 
towed the man by his arm to a near-by pier. 

This story, appearing in the city’s newspapers, 
brought so many offers that a hundred Johnny Doni- 
vans could have been supplied with jobs. 

Naomi Ward, of Warrensburg, Missouri, was six- 
teen years old when her father, a farmer, became in- 
sane and was taken away to the State asylum. ‘Then 
the burden of the family fell on Naomi. She had one 
older sister, Ruth, but Ruth was an invalid, and, in- 
stead of being a help, only added to the younger girl’s 
burden. The other five, boys and girls, were much 
younger. The mother was dead. 

For some time Naomi had been the “ little mother ’ 
of the family, and she would not relinquish her task, 
though neighbors advised her to give up the farm and 
put the children in institutions. 

“No,” was Naomi’s invariable answer. “ I promised 
Mom when she was dying that I’d keep the children 
together, an’ that settles it!” 

And that did settle it; she kept her word! They 
were miserably poor, with only a blind horse, no cattle, 
and few farming implements. Yet, with the help of 
two brothers, aged ten and twelve, the girl planted 
enough crops and garden-truck to keep the family 
going. 

It was a desperate struggle for her. 


? 


All day long 


she must work in the fields, doing a man’s work, and 
at night care for the house. Midnight saw her to 
bed, and at four o’clock she was out again. Clothing 
was scarce, and, to economize as well as to perform 
her work in the fields more easily, Naomi donned old 
clothes of her father. The only complaint the children 
ever heard her make was that she could no longer 
go to school. 

Finally the neighbors, who had been divided be- 
tween admiration for her brave struggle and disap- 
proval of her terrible sacrifices, decided to adopt 
radical measures. And so they laid the case before the 
county authorities. 

In a short time a man rode out to the farm and 
told the indignant girl that he had been appointed 
administrator over the little family, by authority of 
the court. He had come to take charge, he said, and 
they must vacate, in order that the estate might be 
settled. It was a well-intentioned move to force Naomi 
to accept aid. 

But the indomitable Naomi, with only thirty dollars 
in the world, gathered her little flock about her and 
took them to Jefferson City to appeal to the Governor 
of the State for protection from the administrator. 

“T just got to keep them together,” she said to the 
Governor, doggedly. “I’ve got to keep my promise 
to Mom.” 

And, thanks to the admiration and help her stea¢- 
fastness gained for her, she is, according to recent 
accounts, still keeping her promise. 
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Over the wall and out into the water he sprang 


























































































By William Winter 


A GREAT PLAY GREATLY 


“As a Man Thinks” 
“Jumping over times; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.” 
















<4 Ny STUS THOMAS, by the writing 
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(Qs WA Ihinks,—a great comedy which, in 


Vibe many respects, is greatly acted, in 
its current presentation at the 
ak Thirty-ninth Atrect Theater,—has 
wall provided an occasion for earnest, 
PP) thoughtful, grateful praise. The 
=) play is a permanent addition to the 
practical resources of the stage, whether it be con- 
sidered as a fabrie of action or a fabrie of thoughts 
and words, and the influence of the play is a potent, 
decisive, far-reaching benefit to society. The purpose 
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of the dramatist,—a purpose which he has clearly: 


shown and completely and brilliantly accomplished in 
this comedy,—was to tell an interesting and significant 
story, involving persons and scenes probable and repre- 
sentative in contemporary social life, to set in a strong 
light the folly of a maintenance of racial antagonisms, 
and to reiterate, by felicitous dramatie example and 
by the vital and tremendous power of suggestion, the 
true doctrine, to which he has more than once hereto- 
fore expressed devoted adherence, that the welfare of 
humanity depends on the diffusion of gentleness, re- 
finement, 2 forgiving spirit, benevolence, and good 
thoughts, between man and man. As a man thinks, so 
does he find his environment fashioned and colored, 
and therefore it is of the first importance to him that 
he should think rightly, kindly, charitably, and well. 
The comedy is not a sermon, not in the least dreary 
with moral platitudes, and it does not contain any 
cant, either that of virtue or that of vice: it teaches, 
—but its teaching is like that of Nature, insinuative, 
subtly influential, and the spectator of it is not only 
charmed and buoyed by the spell of continuous  in- 
terest. but made seriously thoughtful, prompted to a 
kindlier disposition, touched at the heart, and elevated 
in the mind. There is, in the mechanism of the play, 
some slight enforcement of the occurrence of  inci- 
dents, causing them to happen fortunately for the 
safe conduct of the plot, but such enforcement. is, 
end always has been, essential in a work of dramatie 
art—a work that. for the purpose of brief repre- 
sentation, must condense within a narrow compass 
feclings, experiences, deeds, and events which, in actual 
life, are, almost invariably, diffused over a consider- 
able extent -of time. It would be exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to name a better example of expert 
and felicitous dramatic construction than is provided 
by this comedy. In writing As a@ Man Thinks Myr. 
Thomas has written not only the best play of the 
year, but, dramatically and ethically—with the pos- 
sible exception of his Vhe Witching Hour,—the best 
play of. many years. 

The picture is one of troubles in domestic life and 
the central theme is the terrible passion of jealousy. 
The place is New York City and the.time is the 
present. Thirteen persons,—eight of them prominent, 
the others ineidental—are involved in the action. 
Four of the eight persons are Jews, the others. 
theoretically, it can be assumed, Christians, and much 
forcible effect is obtained by the adroit use, respee- 
tively, of intereurrence and contrariety between mem- 
bers of the different races. The dominant character 
is Doctor Samuel Seelig. a Jew, and it is upon this 
character that the dramatist, while not neglecting 
any of the subsidiary parts, has expended the utmost 
wealth of his thought and feeling, and laid the chief 
weight of emphasis. The domestic troubles are repre- 
sented as sequent on the marital infidelity of an 
American husband, Frank Clayton, and on the dis- 
honorable conduct of a slippery Jew bachelor, Benja- 
min de Lota, and the four acts of the comedy,—which 
are tersely and pungently written—portray — the 
progress of those troubles and therewithal the gradual 
mitigation and ultimate effacement of them, through 
the wisdom, authority, and charity of the manly, 
prudent, magnanimous, and splendidly — balanced 
character of Dr. Seelig. j 

The jealous anger of Mrs. Clayton impels her, fool- 
ishly but not criminally. to place herself in a com- 
promising position, with the Jew, de Lota. The 
jealous anger of Frank Clayton, when that fact has 
been made known to him,—the medium of the im- 
partment, most ingeniously contrived, being a fortuit- 
ous relation by his wife’s father—-causes him to de- 
nounce and repudiate her, so that she leaves his 
house, with their son, a child eight years old, and, 
temporarily, she finds a refuge in the home of their 
friends Doctor and Mrs, Seelig. Clayton * subse- 
quently learns that De Lota was a_ suitor to his 
wife in her girlhood, and he foolishly grasps at the 
maddening belief that she has been false to him 
from the first, that De Lota has been her paramour, 
and, in tact, is the father of her child. In a scene 
contrived with splendid skill and conducted with such 
lidelity to nature as to create a perfect illusion and 
cause the theater to be forgotten. Dr. Seelig is 
enabled to cause Clayton’s mind to be disabused of 
ell his wrong, wretched, monstrous suspicions, and is 
successful in reuniting the alienated husband and 
wife. Meanwhile Vedah Seelig, the Doetor’s daugh- 
ter, who has been betrothed to De Lota, but has never 
entirely trusted him, breaks her engagement and 
privily weds a young Christian American, Julian 
Burrill, an artist, and the noble Jew, her father, is 
thus subjected to a trial (the marriage of his daugh- 
ter outside the Hebrew race), which he cannot sustain 
without deep suffering, but to which. finally, he is 
indicated as submissive. in ‘that sweet sincerity of 








benevolence of which he is in incarnate image. It 
is not by the novelty of his thought that Mr. 
Thomas charms his auditory in this remarkable play, 
but by the exceedingly happy and powerful dramatic 
expression of it. The simplicity of his story is not 
only matched but exceeded by the elementary ‘truth of 
the principles which it suggests for the conduct of 
life. “As a man thinketh,” says Dr. Seelig, re- 
membering the precept of the founder of the Christian 
faith. ‘“ There’s nothing either good or bad,” says 
Hamlet, “ but thinking makes it so.” ‘ Yesterday is 
dead,” says the wise and kind Hebrew; “look for- 
ward.” “Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
a heaviness that’s gone,” says Prospero. “Let the 
dead Past bury its “dead,” said the poet Longfellow, 
and his exquisite romance of Hyperion, once read by 
everybody,—now probably out of vogue,—was written 
around that admonition. The whole philosophy of 
Ikmerson, which capstone religious thought in 
New England and more or less broadened the mind 
of the country throughout its extent, is grounded,— 
in as far as it is grounded anywhere,—on the central 
idea of emancipation of the Present from the burdens 
of the Past. ‘There is nothing new in this teaching, 
and Mr. Thomas’s fine play, in the ethical import of 
it—even in the bearing it has upon the institution of 
marriage and the relation of the sexes,—only echoes 
truths that have long been reverberant through the 
backward arches of Time; nor does it pretend to do 
anything else. Mr. Mason, the principal actor in it 
(whose performance of the Jew has not been matched, 
in many a vear, for power of feeling and beauty of 
artistic finish), seems, indeed, to think otherwise, fer, 
speaking in a local newspaper, a few days ago, he 
said: “ Dr. Seelig makes a point that has never been 
made before, which is that the whole structure of 
modern society rests on man’s faith in woman’s 
virtue.” The speech in the comedy in which that 
declaration is made is an exceedingly eloquent and 
fine one, controverting the impulsive assertion of an 
excited woman, naturally and rightly resentful of the 
injustice often shown toward her sex, that “ this is a 
man’s world,’ and declaring the essential fact that, in 
our society, at any rate, this is a woman’s world. 
But the thought, among English-speaking races, is 
very old, nor would it, perhaps, be too much to say 
that it is as old as civilized society. Even the present 
writer, if he may venture to cite a personal example. 
has been urging it, for more than half a century, as 
against the false doctrine of a certain pernicious 
order of fiction and drama: and only as lately as 
January 25th, when addressing the Burns Society 
of New York, he declared it,—and the sentiment was 
received with tumultuous approbation,—in these 
words: “ As long as woman is pure and man con- 
tinues to worship her, society is safe and civilization 
will advance.” No, it is not in novelty of ethical 
ideas, right and good though his ideas are, that Mr. 
Thomas has egained his magnificent stage victory, but 
it is as a dramatist, making a grand use of repre- 
sentative types of human nature to enforce the ascer- 
tained principles of true philosophy and instil them 
into the publie heart. 

Many dramatists, from Shakespeare onward, have, 
occasionally, made the error of marring objective art 
hy the impulsive interjection of a subjective speech. 
Thus, in Macbeth’s soliloquy. beginning, * She should 
have died hereafter,” the poet suddenly takes the 
place of the character, and deftly illustrates the 
evanescence of human life by the figurative example 
of “a poor player that struts and frets his hour 
upen the stage, and then is heard no more”: En- 
tirely characteristic of Shakespeare; not at all charac- 
teristic of Macbeth! Thus, again, in Rip Van Winkle, 
—sometimes ignorantly disparaged as a bad play. 
whereas it contains many of the most essential 
elements of drama, and is an exceedingly good one,— 
the wistful. half-dazed vagrant, when confronting the 
phantoms, in the Ghost Scene, is made to ask the 
chieftain of the spectral group: “ Have you any dumb 
girls?” and to make the wholly inappropriate and 
jarring comment, “if you had some dumb girls. what 
wives they would make!’—the paltry jibe of Dion 
Boucicault, but when spoken by the awed and forlorn 
Rup, trying to be brave, entirely out of place in that 
seene of tremulous mystery,—a scene almost as weird 
as that ‘of Hamlet’s visitation, at midnight, on the 
ramparts of the castle of Elsinore. And thus, finally, 
in this comedy of As a Man Thinks, the pure, sweet, 
gentle Vedah Seelig, half an hour after her marriage 
to the man whom she loves and who loves her, and in 
his presence and in that of her mother, being re- 
proached for not having delayed her wedding, is made 
to reply: “What? Trust a seulptor alone, in Paris, 
for a year!” Tt gets a laugh, of course: “ some quan- 
tity of barren spectators ” would laugh if the girl were 
caused actually to flout her mother: but really it is 
a jeer of the author, in a momentary mood of flippant 
eynicism, not the answer natural to the lovely girl 
whom he has, otherwise, delineated so well. Such 
blemishes are, however, only specks on the marble, 
made the more visible by the surrounding whiteness. 

In John Mason’s embodiment of Dr. Seelig the ob- 
server is aware of a man who is presented to contem- 
plation not as acting but as living—which is the per- 
fection of an actor’s art. Dr. Seelig is past middle age, 
and his experience of life has been ample. He knows 
mankind and he is fully acquainted with the ways of 





,the world: he has been’ superbly educated: he has the 


wonderful experience of human nature which comes to 
a great surgeon, and which only a great character can 
possess without sinking into cynicism and disgust. Mr. 
Mason completely identifies himself with this charac- 
ter, and there is, in his demeanor and speech, the noble 
dignity of inherent virtue, the solidity «od poise that 
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ACTED 


only long experience of life can bestow, the rest:ul 


calm of conscious power, the readiness to meet every 
exigency of circumstance, the suggested capacity to 
endure, the wid, multi-colored background of whai a 
man has passed through and learned and been. ‘\w 
personality is rich, calm, sympathetic, not demonst \a- 
tive, but such as gains respect without effort, obtains 
obedience without ‘severity, and prompts reliance wi! |\- 
out question. The reposeful manner of a_physiciin 
who has been long in practice is wonderfully well «:s- 
sumed and consistently maintained, and with that min- 
ner is deftly blended the ease of an accomplished m:n 
of the world. The natural, seemingly involuntary 
modification; of bearing toward different persons,— 
toward the heloved wife, the petted daughter, the young 
artist, the elderly Judge Hoover (who loathes Jews, 
though a little inclined to make an exception, in thie 
ease of the Doctor), and the unhappy Clayton, both 
as friend and patient,—are made with a perfect sense 
of fitness and with quite indescribable propriety and 
grace. The level speaking is diversified by fine in- 
flections of tone, sometimes whimsical, sometimes play- 
ful, sometimes mildly satiric, always correct and 
appropriate, while in what may be called impassioned 
moments, when injustice and vice are to be rebuked 
and virtue is to be defended, the actor’s vocalism 
rises with his emotion and becomes touchingly im- 
pressive. In Mr. Mason’s embodiment of Dr. Seelig.— 
because all the attributes of the character are compre- 
hended and made concentric, and because the free and 
fine expression of that character is made inevitable,— 
the audience sees a perfect performance. Also it sees 
a brilliant and delightful example of a style of acting 
that was existent in a former period, when yet the 
traditions of comedy survived, which had been handed 
down by such actors as Henry Placide, James E. Mur- 
doch, James W. Wallack, John Gilbert, and William 
Warren. That was the period in which John Mason’s 
professional life began; he has not forgotten his early 
lessons, and while “his style is his own,—as that of 
every artist becomes, when fully developed,—he shows, 
distinctly and unmistakably, the fine influence of those 
eld traditions. He has gained great sucgess, and he 
has made a mark which will long endure. 

The actors who are associated with Mr. Mason, in 
the representation of this play, have been selected with 
judicious care, and the result of that careful judgment, 
together with studious rehearsal, is an exceptionally 
effective all-round performance. Mr. William Samp- 
son as Judge Hoover might augment the good effect 
cf his embodiment of the father of Mrs. Clayton by 
suffusing it with paternal affection, by exhibiting 
some solicitude and tenderness, instead of restricting 
his unquestioned talents to the manifestation of a 
brisk, eccentric, fussy, semi-comic lawyer. Miss Char- 
lotte Ives, as Vedah Seelig, could advantageously be 
more the ingenue and less the sophisticated girl of 
every-day society. There is true and tender mother- 
like feeling, and a fine, high-bred, gentle, domestic 
manner in the assumption of Mrs. Seelig, by Amelia 
Gardner, and those attributes, showing discreet art, 
show also a lovable nature. Mr. Walter Hale, as Ben- 
jamin de Lota, displays in his expressively fortunate 
make-up and his consistent preservation of a singularly 
appropriate self-sufficiency and latently menacing man- 
ner, the charaeter of a selfish, worldly minded, semi- 
dissolute, unscrupulous Hebrew. Miss Chrystal Herne 
acting Mrs. Clayton, indicates exceedingly well the 
feverish discontent and the bitter resentment of a 
jealous wife. Mr. Vincent Serrano gives a neat per- 
formance of boyish lover. The weight | of a very serious 
part, that of the reprehensible yet morbidly jealous 
husband, Frank Clayton, is evenly and well sustained 
ty Mr. John Flood, whose showing of the energetic 
man of practical affairs is eminently. correct and whose 
depiction of suffering, both physi ‘al and mental, from 
the workings of jealousy and rage, is so truthful as to 
elicit pity. The actor’s use of voice stands in need 
of much amendment. 

It is the province of criticism to examine, analyze, 
classify, and expound, with praise for merit and cen- 
sure for defect, the productions of artists, to main- 
tain and apply the highest standard of taste, beauty, 
and morality, to advocate that which is right and to 
denounce that which is wrong. In the pursuit of that 
difficult and generally thankless vocation the great 
privilege sometimes conies to the critic of recognizing, 
honoring, and perhaps contributing to the advance: 
ment of | genius. That privilege is afforded to the eritic 
who is so fortunate as to examine the best plays cf 
Augustus Thomas. The genius that is manifest in 
those plays is that which intuitively comprehends 
human nature, its strength and its weakness, its 
temptations, and its trials: which sees the whole vast 
current of humanity, the diversified characters pathetic 
or antipathetie, the blessings, and the cruelties 0! 
condition; which discrimihates between good and evil. 
being aware that those elements are strangely com 
mingled in every human creature; and which can 
seize and reproduce those points and moments when 
circumstances, long fluent in a hidden drift and feeling= 
long intensifying themselves in concealment, break sud- 
de nly into view and become motives and vehicles 0! 
action—that being the one absolutely and imperative!) 
essential constituent of drama. The fruits of that 
rich genius are known, and as time speeds onwar« 
they will be more and more prized and honored. Mr. 
Thomas is a born dramatist. His skill has been ma 
tured by study and practice. His motives are pure. 
His aspirations are high. He has accomplished much. 
and he will accomplish more. Meanwhile, every love 
of the stage ought to see and study his comedy, As ‘ 
Man Thinks, and appreciate its beauty and the cor 
summate manner in which it is acted by John Mason 
and his professional associates. 
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ANOTHER MAETERLINCK OPERA 


MOPHE Maeterlinckian drama _ seems 
zis often to yearn for musical transmu- 
We know what the music 
of Debussy does for Pelléas et Méli- 
> sande: it does so much that, for 
\) any one who is appreciatively aware 
of the Frenchman’s wonderful score, 
the play is now unthinkable with- 
ee out it. Imagine the apostrophe of 
Pélleas to his beloved’s hair, the scene of his emergence 
from the erypt into the noonday sunlight, his mono- 
logue in the fourth act, the-death scene of Mélisande— 
imagine these without Debussy’s musical investiture! 
Beautiful and touching and memorable as they are in 
the play, these things would seem now, lacking the 
music, void, unsatisfying, incomplete. It would not 
please Maurice Maeterlinck to be told that a great 
many of his admirers feel this way, for he loves not 
Debussy nor his opera; yet it is undeniably true. He 
would ‘doubtless be much happier if the same thing 
were said of another of his plays which to-day has a 
separate existence as a music-drama; for his Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue, set as an opera by Paul Dukas, is said 
to have been written originally as a libretto; and on 
the occasion of its production at the Opéra-Comique 
four years ago, Maeterlinck’s talented and indefati- 
gable wife, Georgette Leblanc, assumed the rdéle of 
Ariane. M. Maeterlinck undoubtedly entertains, there- 
fore, an indulgent attitude toward the opera of Dukas; 
and so he would probably not mind being told that 
this opera, like that of Debussy, supersedes his play. 

It is not easy to think of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue, 
which was given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Mareh 29th for the first time in America, as a play 
without music. It cries imperatively for music—it is, 
indeed, an admirable libretto. Maeterlinck himself 
has spoken of the piece as “a little theatrical skit,” 
intended “to supply a fitting theme for lyric treat- 
ment.” But that was ten years ago; and, as we shall 
see later, there is some reason for thinking that he 
may now feel differently about the matter. 

No one who is familiar with the workings of Maeter- 
linck’s imagination needs to be assured that Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue does not greatly resemble the fearsome 
and classic nursery-tale of Perrault. M. Maeterlinck’s 
Bluebeard does not do away with his successive 
wives; he merely confines them in a dark and un- 
pleasant dungeon, where they sing a plaintive old 
French folk-song and wait, in rags, for a possible de- 
liverance. But his new wife—the sixth—is made of 
different stuff. She is Ariane, and she is calm, reso- 
lute, resourceful—‘“‘a noble soul, forte et belle.” 
Ariane opens the forbidden door with the forbidden 
key of gold, finds her distressful predecessors, and 
leads them forth to liberty. But when, later, Blue- 
beard is captured by the resentful peasants and de- 
livered, bound and wounded, to the wives in the 
castle, they will have none of revenge; nor will they 
accept Ariane’s invitation to accompany her out into 
a world free from Bluebeards and dungeons. In- 
stead, they kneel compassiorately about their mas- 
ter’s couch, ministering to his hurts, and behaving 
precisely as all tender-hearted and subject females 
would behave under the circumstances. So Ariane, 
having cut the bonds of the tyrant, serenely departs, 
leaving the ladies with their lord, who, however. 
looks longingly after his sixth wife. 

Now it is obvious that in the hands of almost any 
oe save Maeterlinck a dramatic scheme of this sort 
would have become frankly a farce. But M. Maeter- 
linck cannot touch anything without achieving beauty. 
fle is, willy-nilly, a poet, a maker of lovely things, 
and he has the involuntarily transfiguring touch of 
the poet. So it happens quite inevitably that in 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue he has given us a play which, 
while it is indisputably a satire, is yet, for all its 
gentle irony, shot through with beauty, with pathos, 
with nobility, with an inescapable charm. His play 
is written in a kind of blended prose and verse that is 
full of imagination and lyric foree. Any one who 
likes is at liberty to take it at Maeterlinck’s own 
valuation, and regard the play as a mere trifle, a 
“theatrical skit.” But those who choose to see 
something a little finer and soberer in it than that can 
fall back upon an exegetist who, presumably, does not 
expound without authority. I mean Mme. Maeter- 
Imck, who, only a year ago, published some highly 
illuminating comments on the play. According to this 
privileged interpreter, Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is a good 
deal more than a “skit.” ‘“ Ariane,” she says, “is the 
apostle of the poet’s philosophy. One might call her 
the deliverer of thought, for her action passes above 
and beyond life; she does not wish to fight and does 
not seek to conquer; she wishes to raise, to harmonize, 
to unite, and to deliver not by fighting, but by intelli- 
gence. She has no other desire than the passionate 
love of knowledge; she has all the audacity that pro- 
vokes love, exerts courage, calls for action; she is 
led by that divine curiosity which seems to stretch 
our mind like a bow, to shoot our will beyond the 
explored boundaries. The story Ariane is simple: 
& symbolic tale represents her in the enchanted 
palace of Bluebeard. She has married him the 
better to understand the secret of his life and to 





deliver his imprisoned wives. The wives prefer their - 


gilded cage to all the beauties of the unknown; and 
Arione departs alone. In truth, she is mind measur- 
Ing itself with matter for the liberation of the weak 
enchained by fear. After descending, luminous and 
fair. into the gloom where anxious lives suffer and 
Weep, she returns to the light without being under- 
Stood by those whom she wished to save from ignorance 
and dullness. Smiling and serene, she passes through 
the mystery, employing by turns her goodness and her 


knowledge; then she goes away; and the creatures 
quickened for a moment by the flame are quenched 
again, and the darkness sinks once more over the poor 
world of which she has given us a glimpse, even as 
night falls after the course of day. It would really 
be a pity to seek a conclusion here or to wish to find 
anything in it but that divine passage of light across 
shadow, of intelligence over strength, of beauty which, 
for a brief moment, spreads its gleaming wings over 
inferior life.” 

Now, obviously, if Mme. Maeterlinck’s interpreta- 
tive authority is to be trusted (and why should it 
not be?), there is a good deal more in this play than 
one would expect to find in a mere “ skit,” a satire on 
the feminist movement. Exquisitely ironic the drama 
is, no doubt; but it has graver and larger implica- 
tions than would be looked for by any one taking its 
author’s deprecation with strict literalness. Along 
with its gentle yet mordant irony, its poetic ardor, 
there goes a deep and passionate tenderness, a per- 
vading exaltation and aspiration. A rare, a lovable, 
a persuasive piece of writing it is; but it needs music, 
it needs sustained lyrical enforcement. Dukas was 
happy in his librettist; Maeterlinck was happy—if 
less happy—in his composer. 

Paul Dukas is a Frenchman, a Jew, owing alle- 
giance, as a composer, to what the academics call “ the 
left wing” among contemporary music-makers—in 
other words, he is, generally speaking, of the clan of 
Debussy and d’Indy, rather than of Saint-Saéns and 
Massenet. He is best known in this country as the 
composer of the delightfully witty orchestral scherzo, 
L’Apprenti Sorcier, though Mr. Damrosch has played 


tervals, and the rest, from certain of Debussy’s fore 
runners—from Borodin, Moussorgsky, Fauré, Chopin, 
Liszt; but the fact remains that most composers 
of to-day cannot make use of these effects without 
causing the attentive hearer at once to point a re- 
proachful finger at them and ery, in a loud and posi- 
tive voice, “ Debussy!” It is, of course, possible for 
certain of Debussy’s contemporaries to use a whole- 
tone scale with impunity. Mr. Loeffler can, for ex- 
ample; but Mr. Loetler is a composer whose style is 
as individual, as unmistakable, as full of personal 
flavor, as Debussy’s; he has his own idioms, his own 
traits. When he uses a whole-tone seale or a “ ninth” 
chord, it does not sound like Debussy: it sounds like 
Loeffler. 

Now Dukas, unfortunately, cannot do this. He 
cannot employ a Debussyan formula without our 
recognizing it as immediately as we recognize a friend 
in a stranger’s house. And this is because, as it 
seems, M. Dukas has no personal style of his own. 
He has evidently been prodigiously fascinated by the 
magic beauty and eloquence of Debussy’s style, and 
he is probably unaware of the degree to which he 
echoes it in his own. It is true that he is not a 
slavish and supine imitator. His method, as I have 
said, is different from Debussy’s. It gives issue to 
music that is more palpable, more full-bodied, more 
angular and precise and definite, than Debussy’s. The 
jewels come from Debussy’s treasure-chest; but they 
are set in a different way. 

This dependence of Dukas upon his unique contem- 
porary is regrettable; for when he forgets Debussy 
he can write beautifully, movingly, delightfully. He 

















The closing scene (the departure of Ariane) in “ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” as done at the Metropolitan 


here a rather vacuous and labored‘symphony. Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue is his only completed opera. It was 


first heard at the Opéra-Comique, May 10, 1907, when, 
as I have said, Mme. Maeterlinck took the role of 
the altruistic and courageous sixth wife. 

It has been observed that Dukas is of the clan of 


“Debussy—meaning that he is a musical “ progressive,” 


a liberal-minded creator who uses the art of music as 
if it were a living speech, instead of a dead language. 
But he is somewhat more, and somewhat less, than 
these might imply. He is not, like his great contem- 
porary, an original force, an innovator, a hewer of 
new paths. To speak plainly, he leans very heavily 
upon Debussy. It is exceedingly unlikely that there 
would have been any Ariane et Barbe-Bleue if De- 
bussy had not previously composed and published his 
opera, his orchestral pieces, his songs and piano music. 
It has been said, in favor of Dukas, that though he 
often reminds us of Debussy, he cannot be said to 
“jmitate”* him, iniasmuch as he employs certain 
elements of Debussy’s style in his own way. This is 
quite true—Dukas indisputably has his own construc- 
tive method, his own way of putting together a score: 
he cuts his cloth after a pattern of his own; but the 
cloth is the unmistakable fabric woven by Debussy. 
It is foolish to mince words in the matter, and the 
plain truth is that upon page after page M. Dukas 
reminds us very much indeed of his gifted compatriot. 
Whether or not Debussy can lay claim to proprietor- 
ship in certain familiar elements of his style—the 


whole-tone scale, the augmented intervals, the suc- | 


cessions of “ ninth ” chords—the fact remains that they 
have become inseparably associated in the minds of 
contemporary hearers with his practice. The assidu- 
ous detectives of genealogical traits may exhume in- 
stances of the use of whole-tone scales, augmented in- 
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does not exhibit any originality of utterance; but when 
he abjures the whole-tone scale, the augmented inter- 
vals, the successions of “ninths,’ and employs the 
diatonic scale and pre-Debussyan harmonies, he wins 
us quite easily. Thus he is at his best in much of the 
music which he has written to delineate the succes- 
sive cascades of gems in the first act; in the deliver- 
ance scene of the second act—the music here is of 
extraordinary beauty, an unforgettable utterance of 
exultant joy, set against a piece of musical landscape- 
painting that is of captivating loveliness;—and in 
the closing scene of the third act, where Ariane, her 
offers of liberation refused, takes a gravely serene 
farewell of the wives and their master. Here, from 
Ariane’s words: “ Vous étiez & genoux!” to the end, 
the music, with few exceptions, is remarkable for its 
restrained emotional force, its nobility, its quiet and 
simple beauty—how moving is the return of the theme 
of the women’s song (trés modéré et expressif, 4—4) 
as the wives gather compassionately about the wound- 
¢«d tyrant! Had Dukas written in this vein through- 
out, the effect of the work as a whole would have 
been far different. 

But. despite its derivative aspect, its lack of indi- 
vidual impulse, there is a good deal to be said in 
praise of this score. Its craftsmanship is admirable. 
The thematic manipulation and development are not- 
able for ingenuity, fancy, wealth of resource. The in- 
strumentation is masterly. There is evident at every 
point a keen and subtle appreciation of dramatic oppor- 
tunities and requirements. ~ As for its effectiveness as 
an expression of Maeterlinck’s play, there can be but 
a single opinion; no one who has come to know and 
savor Dukas’ score ean ever be satisfied to hear Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue a3 a drama pure and simple. Like 
Pelléas, the play has been lost in the opera, 
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REASONED 


‘IT OUT 


And Found a Change in Food Put Him 
Right. 


A man does not count as wasted the time 
he spends in thinking over his business, but 
he seems loath to give the same sort of care- 
ful attention to himself and to his health. 
And yet his business would be worth little 


without good health to care for it. 


A busi- 


ness man tells how he did himself good by 
carefully thinking over his physical condi- 
tion, investigating to find out what was 
needed, and then changing to the right food. 

“For some years I had been bothered a 


great deal after meals. 


My food seemed to 


lay like lead in my stomach, producing 
heaviness and dullness, and sometimes posi- 
tivepain. Of course, this rendered me more 


or less unfit for business, 


and I made up my 


mind that something would have to be done. 
“Reflection led me to the conclusion that 


over-eating, filling the 


stomach with in- 


digestible food, was responsible for many of 
the ills that human flesh endures, and that 


I was punishing myself 


in that way—that 


was what was making me so dull, heavy, and 
uncomfortable, and unfit for business after 
meals, I concluded to try Grape-Nuts food 
to see what it could do for me. 

“T have been using it for some months 
now, and am glad to say that I do not suf- 
fer any longer after meals; my food seems 
to assimilate easily and perfectly, and to do 
the work for which it was intended. 

“Thave regained my normal weight, and 
find that business is a pleasure once more— 
can take more interest in it, and my mind is 


clearer and more alert.” 
Mich. 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. 
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scarcely less profitable than chartreuse. 
Tradition has it that this recipe was lost 
during the French Revolution, during 
which time manufacture of the liqueur was 
suspended. The priceless formula turned 
up again, however, and the monks re- 
sumed their lucrative industry. 

The Bank of England has a trade se- 
eret in the form of the paper whereon it 
prints its banknotes. Almost all that 
the rest of the world knows about the 
composition of this paper is that charred 
husks and Rhenish vines are among the 
ingredients going to make up its manu- 
facture. Another trade secret in the paper 
industry is the manufacture of the ex- 
tremely thin paper whereon the Oxford 
Bibles are printed. ' 

Uncle Sam, too, has his trade seeret— 
the ink employed in printing his bank- 
notes. This ink is so valuable that the 
government would find it difficult to do 
any money-making without it. It is the 
only known variety that will “take” on 
the peculiar surface of the paper used in 
our curreney—a paper, too, which is to 
a great extent a trade secret. 

When the counterfeiter undertakes to 
imitate Uncle Sam’s money, he is con- 
fronted with the task not only of imitat- 
ing the paper itself—a difficult enough 
proposition—but also of counterfeiting 
this unique ink as well. 





A Jungle Fight 


Ir is not given to many to witness such 
a combat as one seen by an American and 
a party of natives whom the former ac- 
companied on a hunting expedition in 
southern India. The natives had set some 
traps and nets, and were making the round 
of them when a succession of hideous 
noises was heard. 

Proceeding cautiously to the spot, they 
found a big jungle bear fighting for his 
life with a huge serpent. ‘The snake had 
wrapped the bear in its terrible folds, and 
was crushing it to death. The bear was 
struggling as best he might, darting from 
side to side, roaring, and snapping his 
jaws at the serpent’s folds. 

These folds the bear was unable to reach 
with his teeth, owing to the way in which 
he had been enwrapped. He struggled 
along the ground until he reached a steep 
slope, and down this he threw himself 
violently. 

Evidently this frightened the serpent, 
for it unwound a couple of folds from the 
bear, and threw its tail around a tree. 
This was the bear’s opportunity. No 
sooner had the snake thus partially 
straightened out, giving a rigid line from 
the tree to the bear’s body, than the 
bear turned and fastened his jaws in the 
snake’s body. 

The hissing was then appalling. The 
snake quickly unfolded its body, and sav- 
agely struck at the jaws of the bear to 
make him loosen his hold. But the bear, 
with a muffled roar, continued to bite and 
worry his antagonist’s body. 

Then once more the serpent constricted 
its folds, enwrapped the howling and 
gasping bear, and both, struggling vio- 
lently, and rolling over and over, disap- 
peared in the tall grass. 

Their track was marked with blood. 
The hunters followed, and presently saw 
that the antagonists had separated. The 
snake, evidently badly hurt, was coiled in 
an attitude of defense, hissing and twist- 
ing angrily. It looked as if it had enough 
and wanted to be out of the fight. 

Not so, however, the bear. Though 
crushed almost to death, with its tongue 
lolling far out of its jaws, it rushed, 
after a moment’s pause, on the serpent. 
Weak from loss of blood, the snake was 
unable to prevent the bear from seizing 
it by the head. Then the bear dragged 
the serpent about, with roars of triumph, 
crushing the last spark of life out of its 
quivering body. 





The Victory of Quinine 


In 1832, when the French were conduct- 
ing a campaign of conquest in Algeria, the 
mortality among the troops and colonists 
there was frightful. France was being 
continually called upon for fresh levies of 
men and youths to supply this terrible 
loss, chiefly from fever incidental to the 
climate. : 

At that time the practice of *bleeding 
still prevailed. ‘ Bleed them till they are 
white,” was the injunction which Brous- 
sais, the head physician of the French, 
gave to his followers, when the condition 
of the soldiers was reported to him. 

At Bone, in one year, out of an effective 
force of five thousand five hundred men, 
one thousand one hundred died of illness 
in the hospital. Most of them had been 
“bled to the white.” 

At this time the effects of sulphate of 
quinine were known, but few physicians 
ventured to employ it. One, Maillot, had 
interested himself in the new remedy, and, 
going to Bone in the medical service of 
the government, he resolved to see if it 
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would not reduce the frightful mortality, 
which was one to every three and one-halt 
men who entered the hospital. 

At first he employed the quinine merely 
as an adjunct to the bleeding. He soon 
found that bleeding was killing the men, 
and that quinine was saving them. Little 
by little he left off bleeding, to the great 
scandal of the medical profession. 

Exactly in proportion as the bleeding 
ceased, the deaths in the hospital de- 
creased. In two years the deaths fell off 
from one in three and a half, of all who 
entered the hospital, to one in twenty, and 
finally to one in forty-six. 

Maillot, quite naturally enough, became 
an earnest opponent of bleeding; but he 
was so actively resisted and so cease- 
lessly vilified, that he became embittered 
toward his colleagues. 

Nearly thirty years passed before Mail- 
lot saw the complete triumph of his ideas. 
Doctors continued to bleed their patients 
heartily for all manner of ills. But in 
1860 Maillot was made commander of the 
Legion of Honor and chief of the medical 
staff of the French Army, and his influ- 
ence, with others, in bringing about a vir- 
tual revolution in the practice of medi- 
cine, was fully recognized. 





The Loco-weed 


Loco is a pretty plant with white, pur- 
ple, and red flowers, which grows in our 
Southwest. It takes its name from a Mex- 
ican word meaning “mad.” Indeed, it is 
often called the “crazy weed,” by reason 
of its direful effects upon cattle or horses 
feeding upon it to any extent. 

At first, the poison is slow in making 
itself felt. The first symptom is usually 
a dull, glassy expression of the eye, 
which gradually dilates and becomes final- 
ly wild and staring. 

If, after this, the animal be left to graze 
on the herb, the symptoms will become 
still more pronounced. ‘The vision be- 
comes impaired, and the victim develops 
an aptitude for grotesque antics, some- 
times rushing madly about. A “ locoed ” 
horse will balk, back, rear, and hurl it- 
self backward, and has the greatest ob- 
jection to having its head touched. 

The last and fatal stage of the disease 
is a gradual wasting away. Cattle born on 
the prairies seem instinctively to avoid 
the loco. High-grade beasts most easily 
fall victims to their partiality for the 
weed. 

A Westerner who undertook to drive a 
cow from a loco patch to a corral found 
that, though the distance was not over a 
mile and he had the aid of another rider, 
it took two hours and a half to get the 
animal to the corral. 

The cow ran aimlessly about in a silly, 
dazed way until the two men got their 
horses close along each side of her, so 
that she could not turn easily. Her sight 
was defective, and she fell into an irriga- 
tion ditch that normally she could easily 
have crossed. 

Again, coming to a fence pole lying on 
the ground, she stopped abruptly and com- 
menced dancing and plunging in front of 
it for some minutes; then, with a great 
bound, she jumped over it as if it were 
two or three feet high. 





A Spring-board Nose 


THERE is a peculiar insect, found in the 
Malay Peninsula and called the “ lantern- 
fly,” which is remarkable for its sudden 
leaps, made without the aid of its wings. 
It was only after several specimens had 
been captured by European naturalists and 
brought west for careful examination that 
it was discovered that a curious projec- 
tion on the front of the insect’s head, a 
kind of nose with a crease in it, was the 
leaping organ. When bent back under the 
abdomen and suddenly released it sends 
the little creature flying. 





A Diamond Saw 


THERE is in use in France a circular 
diamond saw for cutting stone. The dia- 
monds that form the cutting teeth of the 
saw are common crystals, worth about 
$2.50 a carat, and they are fixed in a 
steel disk over six feet in diameter, which 
is mounted on a spindle and revolved by 
electric power in the manner in which an 
ordinary circular saw is operated. 

For sawing hard stones there are two 
hundred diamonds in the cutting edge, and 
the speed is three hundred revolutions a 
minute. The saw enters the stone about 
one foot in that time. For soft stones the 
teeth are of steel, with diamonds at in- 
tervals of every five teeth, and at a speed 
of twelve turns a minute the -saw advances 
a yard a minute. This saw cuts and 
dresses the stone on all sides, and gives it 
sharp outlines, and it accomplishes its 
work at one-eighth to one-tenth the cost of 
hand-labor. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD CURRENCY REFORM 


URING the last week in March, the 
currency committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association (all prac- 
tical banking men) met the mem- 
bers of the Government’s Monetary 
Commission in a_ series of confer- 
ences at Washington. The object of 
these conferences was not to discuss 
monetary reform in any general 
way, but to get a definite expression as to how the 
country’s leading banking interests feel toward the 
plan which has been worked out, and as to what 
changes they want made in it before it is presented 
to Congress for consideration. In the great moyement 
toward currency reform, the indefinite-discussion stage 
has long been passed. Big progress has been made, 
and there is every indieation that within a compara- 
tively short time the country will be called to pass 
upon a complete and definite scheme for reforming the 
monetary system. 

To whatever extent the need of a complete re- 
erganization of our banking and currency system may 
have been all along appreciated by economists and 
students of monetary affairs, it was not until the 
panie of 1907 “ showed up” the present system that 
the need for a radical change was brought home to the 
country at large. Since the panic there have been few 
dissenting voices. Here and there, in the effort to 
attract attention, a voice is raised in declaration that 
“ours is the best currency system on earth”; but the 
yveat majority of people in this country are capable 
of learning a lesson rubbed in as was that of 1907, 
and .realize that if things are allowed to remain as 
they are, a recurrence of the conditions of four years 
ago, and worse, is inevitable. Congress realized it 
when, a few months after the panic, a law was passed 
making possible the issue of $500,000,000 of additional 
currency in times of stress. That measure was, how- 
ever, admittedly a makeshift, and at the same time 
there was passed a law creating a “ Monetary Com- 
mission” for the purpose of studying the question and 
getting up a plan for permanent reform. As a matter 
of fact, the emergency currency act was put through 
merely on the idea that it would take the Monetary 
Commission several years to get up a plan for reform 
and that the country, in the mean time, ought to be 
protected to the greatest extent possible. 

The three years of the Monetary Commission’s life 
have been a time of steady progress toward the adop- 
tien of a safe and sane currency system. For a year 
or so after the creation of the commission it seemed as 
though an unnecessary amount of time and money were 
being spent on getting information concerning the 
working of the banking and currency systems of other 
countries, but that this outlay was fully justified is 
now becoming mere and more apparent from the re- 
sults achieved. Because of the fact that we have really 
no “system” at all (our currency being merely a 
hodge-podge of different kinds of money brought into 
existence by the Civil War, the building of public 
works, and the purchase of silver by the government) 
the Monetary Commission. it must be borne in mind, 
has had to begin at the very beginning. Exhaustive 
study of other systems in other countries has been 
necessary. To get the information from men quali- 
fied to give it has taken a lot of time and a lot of 
money, and has laid the commission open to no end 
of captious criticism, but as an aid in the construction 
of a system suited to our needs, this first-hand 
knowledge has been absolutely invaluable. It was 
simply a case of being wise enough to profit by the 
experience of others. 

The Monetary Commission had, however, gone but 
a comparatively little way with its investigations 
when it beeame apparent that however satisfactory 
might be the workings of the central-bank system of 
this or that country, to attempt: to establish a similar 
system in the United States was out of the question. 
Insuperable obstacles presented themselves. In the 
very first place there is the size of the country, making 
physical communication between outlying banks and a 





“central institution a matter of the better part of a 


week. Im the next place there is the existing deep- 


rooted prejudice against a government-controlled insti- 
tution, and the fear that direction of its affairs might 
fall into the hands of some particular interest or group. 
Then again it was realized that to unite the divergent 
interests of twenty thousand scattered banks in one 
central! institution was an impossible task. Before 
the Monetary Commission had been in existence for a 
year, public sentiment on the creation of a central 
bauk on the lines of the Bank of England or the Banque 
de France was shown to be so unmistakably adverse 
that all idea of introducing a new system was aban- 
doned, the commission from then on giving its entire 
attention to the formulating of a plan for linking to- 
gether and co-ordinating the scattered units of the 
existent system. 

To reform, not to replace—that was the task with 
which the Monetary Commission found itself faced. 
To leave the groundwork of the present banking sys- 
tem intact, but to superimpose upon it some sort of a 
central institution remedial of those defects which 
liad come out so glaringly during the panic—that was 
the object toward which the commission’s activities 
began to tend. What these defects were, had, un- 
fortunately, been made only too plain. First, the 
absolute uselessness of reserves scattered among a 
score of thousands of widely separated banks when 
the cash was wanted at one time and in one place; 
secondly, the lack of ability to issue currency to meet 
the needs of legitimate business; thirdly, the lack of 
any mechanism to secure co-operation, unity of policy, 
and uninterrupted exchange among the banks in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; fourthly, the inability 
on the part of banks having quick assets of good 
quality, as, for instance, commercial paper, to convert 
these assets into cash when cash was wanted. At these 
four points the panie had shown the existing system 
to be weak. To leave its fundamentals alone and still 
to remedy these defects—that was the problem. 

To remedy the first defect and make available the 
scattered reserves of the banks, it was evident that 
some sort of a central institution in which a large 
amount of cash should always be concentrated, would 
have to be established. Whether such an institution 
were called a central bank or a reserve association or 
anything else, this one function it must have—to hold 
a part of the banks’ reserves, and so, through the pos- 
session of a big fund of cash, to be able at any time 
to extend aid where aid is needed. By all students 
of the question the need for such a central reservoir 
was recognized. The only question was as to its 
organization. Whether or not Senator Aldrich’s plan 
for the ** Reserve Association of America” is adopted, 
it is recognized that it is along those lines that the 
solution of how to mobilize the banks’ now scattered 
forces will eventually be worked out. 

Remedy of the second great defect, a currency which 
shrinks in volume when the country needs cash and 
overflows when it isn’t needed, is made exceedingly 
difficult by the existence of $700,000,000 of two-per- 
cent. government bonds pledged by the banks as 
security for the bank-note currency they have issued. 
Everybody who has given any thought to the matter 
at all realizes that a currency based on government 
bonds and which increases in volume, not according 
to the needs of trade, but according to the supply of 
government bonds, is ridiculous; but blocking the 
path of reform is the fact that these bonds do exist 
and have to be taken care of. The banks bought them 
above par in good faith and because they were avail- 
able as security for bank-note issues. Deprived of 
that privilege, these two-per-cent. bonds would not. 
sell at over eighty-five, or ninety at the outside. At 
the present price of 101 they already show a loss to 
practically all owners. To deprive them of their 
circulation privilege (the only thing the banks bought 
them for), and inflict a further loss. of at least 
$75,000,000 on the banks which own them would cer- 
tainly be a gross injustice. We want to get away 
from a bond-secured currency, but, in making the 
change, the bona fide owners of these government 
bonds have got to be looked out for. 

The plan of the Monetary Commission is to have 
the same institution which is to serve as a central 


cash reservoir, gradually take over these bons from 
the banks, and, with the bonds, the responsibility for 
outstanding bank-note circulation. In place of ‘thes 
bank-notes, the central institution would then i-sue its 
ewn notes. That would, of course, free the coyerp. 
ment bonds held by the central institution anid allow 
the latter to get rid of them—presumably to the postal 
savings-banks. In this way the troublesome © twos” 
could be taken off the hands of the country’s national 
banks, and the present rigid bond-secured currency 
be gradually replaced with notes issued by the central] 
institution. 

Far less difficult than the mobilization of rescryes or 
the making over of the currency is the remedying of 
the third defect in the present system, the lack of a 
banking mechanism sufficient to secure co-operation 
and harmonious action among the banks in iime of 
stress. Let such an association of banks be formed 
as Senator Aldrich suggests, every national hank in 
the country that wants it having representation, and 
the desired result will be accomplished. Instead of 
the disgraceful ‘“ hoarding” of cash by banks all over 
the country which marked the closing months of 1907 
and the opening months of 1908, we should have the 
banks increasing their deposits in the central institu. 
tion in order to be able to get notes from that source 
to meet their own depositors’ demands. 

To remedy the fourth great defect in the present 
system—the inability on the part of a_ perfectly 
solvent bank in times of stress to raise cash on the 
commercial paper it has discounted—the Monetary 
Commission proposes to endow the central institution 
with the power to re-discount paper for the banks 
whose deposits it holds. It doesn’t take a time like 
the panic of 1907 to show forth the inherent weakness 
in our banking system caused by the fact that a bank, 
liaving once discounted a bill, is practically bound to 
hold it to maturity and cannot raise money on it till 
then. In all civilized countries there exists a system 
of “ re-discount ”—that is to say, a bank having dis- 
counted a bill for a customer can at any time get its 
money back by itself having the bill discounted for 
the unexpired time. In London and Paris, for ex- 
ample, the average bill is discounted and then re- 
discounted by several banks before it comes to its 
maturity. Bank money put into commercial paper 
is not locked up until the paper matures. 

In this country it is locked up—locked up so 
effectively that many a perfectly solvent bank has 
been driven to the wall simply because it couldn't get 
enough actual cash to meet its depositors’ demands. 
What is the result? Primarily, of course, that the 
banks do not discount commercial paper as freely as 
they would if they knew they could at any time turn 
the paper back into cash by re-discounting. Lending 
to merchants, in other words, means the tying up of a 
bank’s funds. Making “call” loans on speculation 
securities, under our system, is preferable. That such 
a condition of things is all wrong and that it is the 
merchant rather than the speculator who ought to 
have first call on the bank’s funds, will hardly be dis- 
puted. In the opinion of those who have studied the 
question most, in no quicker and easier way can this 
be accomplished than by creating a real discount and 
re-discount market to which any bank which has 
bought commercial paper knows it can apply. That 
would make the banker a good deal more willing to 
buy commercial paper, i. ¢., lend money to merchants, 
than he is at present. 

In any reform movement, when the defects of the 
old system are realized and a definite and well-con- 
sidered plan to remedy them has been brought forward, 
a long. step in the right direction has been made. 
That is the stage in which the movement to reform the 
country’s monetary system is at present. We have 
been brought to realize the various points of weak- 
ness in the existing order of things, and the commis- 
sion of experts, which for three years has been work- 
ing with bankers here and abroad, has prepared a 
rough draft of what it has found ought to be done. 
Currency reform may not be a thing of to-day or to- 
morrow, but has certainly been brought measurably 
near, 





Blanchette 


My lover gave three kisses, 
IIe kissed me thrice when we met, 
And each kiss lingers with me 
Like a tune I eannot forget: 
There are duties that wait my doing 
And the moments are passing—yet— 
. My lover gave three kisses 
To me, to me when we met! 


Sings om an 
By Shaemas O’Sheel 


Like the winds of the Spring is my lover, 
Impetuous, fain of delight: 
Quickly he drew me to him 
And he held me close in his might: 
He called me as fair as the blossoms 
That are making the branches bright. 


He called me as fair as the blossoms, 
But I know when he comes to-night 

He will say there’s no starry beauty 
Like my own eyes’ little light— 

He will tell-me that when he holds me 
Close to his heart to-night. 


22 


April Eve 


O my cheeks and my throat he kindled 
With kisses to-day, but my mouth 
Was locked like the lips of the meadow 
In the length of the Winter’s drouth; 
To-night he will lure me, compel me, 
With the warnith of the wind of the South, 
I shall throw back my head, and my lover 
Will waken the Spring on my mouth! 
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The Training of 


Dr. Henry SMITH Pritcnett, President 
[ he Carnegie Foundation, touches upon 
of t interesting matters in his latest an- 
_ report. One feature of this is the re- 
a . of the Oxford tutors upon the Rhodes 
~doa which emphasize the superficial- 
it a diffusion of their work. 


A With certain exceptions,” says this 
sport (in part), “the American Rhodes 
’ been inclined to be rather 


scholars have 


too mechanical and dependent in their 


work, and generally to get up, rather than 
vet into, things. Generally they have 
‘own little sense of scholarship, and their 
‘\merican training does not seem to pre- 
pare them for the honors work. In cer- 
tain cases, they seem singularly uneducat- 
ed, One notices among both the abler and 
ordinary students the same general char- 
acteristics—a great power of making a 
wood show of a small amount of knowl- 
edge, a readiness to be content with sur- 
face generalizations, often effectively put, 
without probing the matter to the bottom. 
The Oxford standard of accuracy and de- 
tail is quite new to them. They are, how- 
ever, quick and original, and soon take 
an exacter standard and a more thor- 
ough way of working. Many of them make 
the mistake of thinking that they are qual- 
ified to begin research work, either when 


- they first come up or after rushing a trial 


school in two years or less, not realizing 
that one must have more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of what is already known 
of a subject before adding new knowledge 
thereto. . . 

“The American scholars whom we have 
had differ very much in respect to ability 
and force of character as well as in their 
previous training ; but of all of them, even 
of the ablest, I think it may be said that 
they have suffered for the want of train- 
ing in correct methods. This would apply 
to those who have come here to study sci- 
ence, medicine, law, or history, quite as 
much as to those who have read classics. 


' What they lack is the sort of training that 


honor moderations gives to our honor 
men and pass moderations, or A-1, to our 
pass men, ‘They seem to me never to have 
learned how to face a real problem; they 
have preferred to study too many subjects, 
of most of which they have acquired 
smattering. The effect of 


this is the intellectual demoralization, 


| quite apart from the waste of time in- 
' volved. 


“Tam much impressed by the men per- 
They are above the average, | 
think, as regards keenness and industry. 
I should describe them as thoroughly good 


' fellows, but I do not think they compare 
_ with the better average undergraduates as 


regards scholarship and training. It will 
be understood that I speak of no given 
individual, but of a general impression, 
when I say that they seem very deficient 
in scholarship in a wide sense. Some are 
terribly rough intellectually, with little or 
no literary sense and very limited com- 
mand over expression. In the composition 
of an English essay they have, as a rule, 
almost everything to learn. Their lin- 
guistie attainments are also, as a rule, 
slender. But they are quick to learn and 
very industrious, and by the end of their 
time here are decidedly above the average 
honors-reading undergraduate.” 

“What sort of a test can be devised,” 
says Dr. Pritchett, “ which will try the 
student’s general knowledge of fundamen- 
tal subjects and his ability to use his 
mind? The English university respon- 
sions examinations furnish some sugges- 
tions by way of reply to this question. 
Students entering Oxford or Cambridge 





College Students 


undergo no such detailed examinations as 
are exacted of students entering Harvard, 
or Columbia, or Princeton. They are, 
however, called upon to pass examina- 
tions in elementary mathematics, in Latin, 
and in Greek, which test their fundamen- 
tal knowledge of these subjects and their 
ability to think. The examinations are of 
such a sort that they cannot be met by a 
few months of cramming. They do not 
react upon the secondary schools in such 
way as to make them mere cramming 
places, for the preparatory schools in- 
variably carry their pupils beyond the nec- 
essary point. The student who is to be 
admitted must pass the examination en- 
tirely; for if he fails in part, he fails of 
admission. Imagine for a moment what 
an effect would be produced if all the 
candidates for admission to Harvard and 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, were ex- 
amined in elementary English, and _ re- 
jected altogether if they proved unable to 
write good idiomatic English! This one 
step alone would go far to shut out of col- 
lege a large proportion of the unfit and to 
make the work of the secondary school 
sincere. It is entirely feasible for the col- 
lege to admit to its examinations the 
graduates of any well-conducted high 
school, and to test by a few simple exami- 
nations the grounding of such students in 
the fundamental studies and their intel- 
lectual grasp. The specter of the colleges 
overrun by applicants whose only qualifi- 
cations are typewriting and wood-carving 
is a specter only. The college has it with- 
in its power, while leaving practical free- 
dom to a high school with which it cor- 
dially co-operates, to insist that the stu- 
dents who come to it shall know some 
things thoroughly, and shall have acquired 
a certain intellectual power and_intel- 
lectual sincerity... . 

“Some such test would seem to be ap- 
plied if colleges admitted to their classes 
graduates of high schools only after pass- 
ing elementary examinations similar to 
the English responsions examinations in 
three subjects, two of which must have 
been pursued for at least three years. A 
thorough test in English should be a part 
of this examination. But this need not 
mean a prescribed course of reading in the 
high school. The high-school graduate 
might present any good list of books 
Which he had read, and his mastery of 
English might be tested in all his other 
examinations. 

“Tf the college will have the courage 
to send back to the high school the stu- 
dents who come up with three years of 
English and yet cannot read and write the 
English language, who come up with three 
years of mathematics and yet cannot ap- 
ply their mathematics to the simplest 
problem of every-day mechanics, who pre- 
sent two years of history and yet have no 
knowledge except the isolated dates which 
they have memorized for examination, who 
offer four years of Latin and yet cannot 
translate into idiomatic English an ordi- 
nary Latin sentence; if the college will 
have the courage to send back such stu- 
dents to the high school as unready to 
enter college there will be no reason to 
fear the flood of applicants who offer type- 
writing and domestic economy and manual 
training or any of the other so-called prac- 
tical studies. And more than this, the 
boy who has really studied one of these 
subjects fundamentally, not superficially, 
who has done his work thoroughly, not 
for examination, may well prove to have 
gained that ability to use his own mind 
which is the real requisite for college 
entrance.” 




















A BOAT THAT FLIES 


T =e 
rose CRAFT, BUILT AT COWES, ENGLAND, AFTER THE PLAN OF M. RAVAUD, IS DE- 
NED TO RISE FROM THE WATER, FLY, AND DESCEND AGAIN TO FLOAT UPON THE 


WAVES, 


IT HAS FOUR PLANES AND TWO FLOATS, EACH ABOUT TWENTY FEET LONG, 


SUPPORTING THE BODY OF THE MACHINE 
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This Kingly Bird Within the Letter “2 


is the time honored trade mark of Anheuser- 
Busch. It’s the emblem of Quality and Purity. 


Budweiser 


‘The Old Reliahble’’ 


Because of its mild, snappy and exquisite flavor it stands 
alone at the top of the world’s bottled beers—abso- 
lutely in a class by itself. 








Bottled only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
St. Louis, Mo, 


RICAN CRUISES 
* NORWAY, North Cape 
and Spitzbergen, \|/// 


Sailing from Hamburg during 
June, July and August on 
he large twin screw steamships 


a U\ Nae , Bluecher, Cincinnati, Kron- 
Around the orld prinzessin Cecilie and Meteor. 


These trips include Norway, 
Two cruises on the palatial Twin Screw (17,000 Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
tons,) S.S. Cleveland leaving New York, Nov. Scotland, Iceland Orkney snd 
1, 1911 and from San Francisco Feb. 17, 1912. Feree I I . th North 
Duration 110 days, rates $650 and upward in- oe isles, and the Northern 
cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. Seaside Resorts of Europe. 


Visiting Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt (Suez Duration 13 to 24 days. 
Canal), India, Ceylon, Straits Settlemznts, 

hans He, Ce, Seen Sneek Rates $62.50 upwards. 
Islands and Overland American Tour. 


Write for interesting booklets giving full information. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York 
Gm Philadelphia Pittsbu Chicago 


San Francisco 
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A Fall Year’s Running Without 
Tire Troubles 
is the. 
usual experience of users of 


dworth Sreads 


Anyone can fit them on any make of tire without 
taking the tire off the rim. 

Woodworth Treads are the tire protectors that never 
chafe or heat the tire. 


Send for 1911 catalog and free booklet on “Preservation of Tires.” 


LEATHER TIRE GOODS COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















cityoutsnwis | DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


es if you fish with 
MAGIC FISH LURE. Best bait ever invented For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


You catch a string of fish while your friends 
are waiting for a bite. 25c. a box, Positively 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


Guaranteed write for booklet and circulars. 
d Bros. 3429 Oregon Ave Si. Louis, Mo 








































































































A group of officers watching the effect of the shells fired by the “New Gun crews on the twelve-inch guns of the ““New Hampshire” that fired 
Hampshire.” .In the foreground is Mr. Meyer, Secretary of the Navy the shots at a range of seven miles which destroyed the “San Marcos” 
































The “ New Hampshire” and “ Mississippi” taking up their positions before Naval experts clambering among the ruins of the “San Marcos” at 
the firing on the “San Marcos,” which can be seen on the right of the picture the expiration of the first period of the firing, to examine the results 




















A close view of the mid-section of the “San Marcos,” after the bombardment, showing the destruction on the port side 


TO WHAT BASE USES—_. 


* TO TEST THE EFFECTS OF GUN-FIRE UPON A WARSHIP, AND TO EDUCATE THE “ SPOTTERS” IN ESTIMATING ERRORS AT LONG RANGES, THE OLD BATTLESHIP ‘‘ SAN 
MARCOS, FORMERLY BETTER KNOWN AS THE FAMOUS “ TEXAS.” HAS BEEN DESTROYED BY GUN-FIRE FROM THE “* NEW HAMPSHIRE ” IN CHESAPEAKE BAY. SAL- 
VOS WERE FIRED AT A DISTANCE OF BETWEEN FIVE AND SEVEN MILES, WITH DEADLY ACCURACY, WITH THE RESULT THAT THE ‘‘ SAN MARCOS ” WAS COMPLETELY 

WRECKED AND NOW LIES IN THE MUD OF TANGIER SOUND 
Copyright, 1911, by Underwood & Underwood 
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Lost--Twenty Thousand 
Umbrellas 


By George Jean Nathan 


y thousand umbrellas are lost on 
* the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
sy in New York every year. In 
this perio’ of time, it is estimated that, in 
addition t¢ the twenty thousand umbrellas 
that are found in the street cars and re- 
turned b) ihe conductors to the “ lost and 
found ” department of the company, there 
are found 80,000 other articles varying 
in nature from a pocketbook containing 
$150,000 in bonds and eash (as was the 
case a few months ago) to a large package 
which, when unwrapped, revealed the dead 
pody of an infant two weeks old. Ap- 
proximately one million articles are turned 
in to the company’s “lost and found ” 
offices every year, there to remain until 
they are called for. 

A recent inspection of the huge store- 
rooms, where the articles that have been 
delivered by the conductors are filed away 
in large bins and racks, disclosed an as- 
sortment of everything, from a basket of 
live kittens to a large safety-pin. There 
were old purses, coins, bills, a piece of 
cheese, a green necktie, books by the ton, 
umbrellas of every shape, color, and pre- 
vious condition of servitude, hats, mouth- 
organs, jewelry, little dogs, shoes, a duck, 
lead-pencils, bundles of bank stock, note- 
books by the wagon-load, overcoats, tin 
horns eye-glasses, water-glasses, opera- 
glasses, and glass eyes, dolls, muffs, Amer- 
ican flags, veils, market baskets, steaks, 
chops, vegetables, - liquor, theatre pro- 
grammes, canes, magazines—in short, al- 
most everything that humanity owns. The 
general aspect is less that of a junk-shop, 
as might be imagined, than of a big de- 
partment store. For in the “lost and 
found” offices of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company one may find anything 
one finds in a department store—and a 
lot of things besides. The perishable arti- 
cles are held for merely a brief period, 
pending possible claims; the other articles 
are kept for many months in the hope that 
their owners may put in an appearance. 

One of the most frequent visitors to the 
“lost and found” department is the man 
who comes to claim articles he has never 
lost. The “umbrella fiend” is a common 
type. Although he never has lost an um- 
brella, he believes he may easily obtain 
one free of cost at the ‘ lost and found ” 
office. He enters, announces that he lost 
his umbrella yesterday morning on, say, 
the Broadway line between Columbus 
Circle and Madison Square. He is asked 
to identify his property. Every inquirer 
must identify the lost article before it is 
even shown to him. In the ease of the 
man we are considering, however, the chief 
attendant, who is an adept reader of both 
honesty and crookedness in claimants’ 
eyes, believes the individual is not as 
entirely truthful as he might be. The at- 
tendant, accordingly, wishing to “ test ” 
him, and make perfectly sure that the 
right umbrella does not get into the wrong 
hands, goes back to the umbrella rack of, 
let us say, the Eighth Avenue line of three 
months ago, instead of the rack holding 
the umbrellas found on the Broadway line 
the morning before. He selects an expen- 
sive umbrella, hands it to the claimant, 
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and asks if it is the correct one. ‘ Yes,” 
replies the man, “this is mine. I can tell 
it by this mark on the inside.” And the 


attendant, the accuracy of his judgment 
as to the man’s dishonesty vindicated, 
orders his visitor out of the building. 





Snake-killing Birds 


A NumpBer of birds throughout the 
World are known to be enemies of reptiles, 
and several varieties make a regular search 
for snakes and other creeping things. 

In South Africa is: to be found the 
champion snake-killer of the bird family. 
It is known as the secretary-bird. 

The name seems an odd one, but the bird 

Tecelved its name from a crest or tuft of 
Plumage rising from the back of its head, 
Which reminds one of a secretary or book- 
keeper with a bunch of quills stuck be- 
hind his ear, 
_ The bird has ashen-gray plumage, and 
its tail feathers are often two feet in 
length. The male bird stands as much as 
four fect in height, but a great portion of 
this is neck and legs. Its wings are long 
When outstretched, and it is strongly 
built, and is adapted for the peculiar 
work of destroying large reptiles. 

As a rule it attacks smaller snakes in 
Prefer: nee to the very powerful ones, and 
in doing so uses every precaution against 
contact with the poisonous fangs or strong 
toils. It does not attack its prey sud- 
denly, ‘ut, after walking round the spot 
vccupivt by the reptile, suddenly spreads 
its wings and gives the reptile a sudden 
buts! ‘rp blow on the head with its 
very hard and sharp talons. This is done 
= oa ‘ly that the reptile has no chance 

esist, 
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A car of French design of 
the very latest fashion. 














also have 


The sloping hood, the curved roof, the low-hung 
body—all of these features which you so 
greatly admire in the Hupp-Yeats are much 
more than mere happy accidents of design. 

The rare beauty of the Hupp-Yeats serves a 
serious and practical purpose by contribut- 
ing factors of safety and economy which 
greatly enhance the value of the car. 

The sloping hood, the curved roof, the low-hung 
body—these three charming characteristics 
were designed to reduce the wind resistance 





ELECTRIC 


The things you admire most in this car 
practical purpose 


of weight were designed to eliminate, and 
do eliminate, 75% of the danger of skidding. 


a most 








$1750 















encountered by cars of the old style. 


superiority. 
















economy of current. 


DETROIT—Woodward & Warren Aves. 






will realize at once how much this feature 
contributes to conservation of power and 


But even this advantage is of secondary im- 
portance to the fact that the low-hung body 
of the Hupp-Yeats and the perfect balance 


The Hupp-Yeats is guaranteed for life. 


R. C. H. SALES COMPANY, - 


CHICAGO— 1509 Michigan Ave. 


If you have ever operated an electric car, you It assures you, in addition, 50% less wind resistance ; 
75% less danger of skidding ; no danger of overturn- 
ing; 400 pounds less weight than the average electric, 
by reducing the number of constituent parts; 75 to go 
miles on one charge of the batteries; and a speed ca- 
pacity of 17 to 20 miles per hour. 

After reciting these advantages—vital to safety, comfort 
and economy of operation, which no other electric af- 
fords—is it necessary to urge you to write for literature 
or have a demonstration of the Hupp-Yeats? 


Dept. T, - 


The same engineering principle prevents the 
likelihood of overturning (always possible 
when the body is high above the ground), 
and the Hupp-Yeats is less liable to this dan- 
ger than any other electric car in the world. 


The beauty of the Hupp-Yeats alone is suf- 
ficiently striking to induce you to give it 
preference over any other car. 

But you are not asked to rest content with this 


Design covered by letters patent. 


KANSAS CITY—34th St. & Broadway. 


























DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


MINNEAPOLIS— 1334 Nicollet Ave. 












Feats 


STARTS IN THE STAND 
HIS 4 H. P. machine, qaulpped with V Belt and Free 
r 





Engine Clutch, controlled from the handle bar grip, 
requires no hard my because it starts in the 
stand, either on hillor level ground. With clutch de- 
tached, engine runs free. Simply mount your machine and 
Start just as easily and in real motor-car manner--- 


Just Like An Automobile 

Rides smoothly because of anti-vibratory spring seat 
post. Either Battery or Magneto models can be furnished. 

Controlled easily without removing hands from handle 

rs. uipped with Musselman brake~surest, simplest 
and strongest brake made. 

If you prefer, there’s a model with Flat Belt and Idler 
~giving tightener for his belt at rider’s constant com- 
mand. For either business or pleasure, the Racycle 
Motorcycle outclasses all its pre as far as 
Racycles do ordinary bicycles. 

Workmanship and materials absolutely g teed 


Write f 1911 FREE Illustrated Catalog. lains 
the simplicity and Derfoction of the Wee dt *cleeh, 








a a at 
Grand Ave. Middletown, 0.,U.S.A. 
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The Oldest® 
Inhabitant | 
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Us) 
$4 


A 


grandfather 
drank it—over a 
hundred years ago” 


Old Overholt Rye 
A centurion Whiskey with 
i) a spotless reputation for 
goodness and purity 
Distilled and Bottled 
in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
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Toast 
COOKS 


IMPERIAL 


EXTRA DRY 


CHAMPAGNE 


Served Everywhere | 


































































Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stam; 


c. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, M4. 
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Beaver at Home 


The 


BEAVERS arrange their homes in a 
neighborly way to form villages and 


towns. 


as those of the beaver. 


According to Macoun, who has made 
most exhaustive studies of these little 
whole tribes of beavers unite 
Houses, invariably of 
two floors, bear witness to the uniform 

The pantry 
but the upper 


animals, 
to build villages. 


genius of these architects. 
occupies the ground-floor, 

floors of the beaver’s domicile are reserved 
for his hours of sleep and leisure. 

The walls and upper part are remark- 
ably thick, sometimes measuring several 
feet. Then, at the beginning of hard 
frost, the exterior is coated with a thick 
layer of mud which immediately freezes 
and has the double advantage of perfect- 
ly shutting out the cold air and of 
guarding against the attacks of wolver- 
ines. 

The smartness of the beaver is also 
seen in the care it takes not only to lay 
in provisions in advance, but also in ar- 
ranging creep-holes to insure its. retreat 
in case of surprise, and for its subsist- 
ence in a day of need. 

The most extraordinary works of the 
beaver are, of course, the dams that they 
throw across rivers and along the shores 
of lakes. In this matter they are quali- 
fied to rank with the best of engineers. 
Two points especially in their work at- 
tract attention. the first being the skill 
and strength displayed in the construction, 
and the second being their unerring choice 
of the best materials. 

In examining the construction of a 
beaver dam one is at once struck with 
its extreme simplicity. The wonder is 
how the mud kneaded and applied by the 
beaver’s paws, unassisted by even the 
trowel-shaped tail, becomes a hydraulic 
cement that time hardens instead of dis- 
solves, 

The extent of the beaver’s works is as 
surprising as their perfection. Some of 
them are really colossal, and several 
chains in length. Artificial lakes of con- 
siderable size owe their origin to these 
dams. The extent of the dams is_ the 
most striking preof of the social habits 
of the beaver, for several families must 
have combined to carry out the plans, and 
if individual instinct produces the results 
of a general government among these 
laborers, they must be influenced by a 
sense of common interest as highly de- 
veloped as that of the bees. 





Prosaic Souls 


Prosaic souls can see in wood or stream 
But trees to hew or power to turn a 
wheel ; 
The thrill of ecstasy they never feel. 
And things to them are less than what 
they seem. 
The grandeurs of a eataract they deem 
Of little worth except to grind their 
meal, 
Or wash their stuffs, or cool their heated 
steel: 
And love of Nature is to them a dream. 
O ye that draw the stream and hew the 
wood, 
And judge of music by the clink of gold! 
With ears to hear, you would not hear nor 
could; 
With eyes to see, vou’re blind to sights 


untold. 

Do you not know that Nature's beauties 
are 

As steps to God from earth to farthest 
star? 


P. J. CoRMICAN. 





Smoky Achill 


OnE of the smokiest places on earth is 
undoubtedly Achill, off the coast of Mayo, 
Ireland. A smoky atmosphere is not an 
unknown thing in any Irish eabin, but in 
Achill the greater the smoke the higher 
the satisfaction of the natives, for there 
smoke means potatoes, and potatoes mean 
food. 

It is to one of the methods of procuring 
soot that the islander owes the smoky 
condition of his cabin. Soot he must 
have, or the potatoes will not grow. In 
the tilled fields he erects little huts called 
* serawhogues,” formed by “ seraws,” or 
sods of heather from the mountains. 
Within these huts he keeps a fire of peat 
burning for six weeks or two months, at 
the end of which period the seraws are, 
from their continual impregnation with 
smoke, transformed into soot. 

Turf or peat is abundant on the 


island, and the large fires cost nothing. 
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It has been pointed out that they 
are lake-dwellers for the same reason that 
early races of men lived over the water. 
The chief difference between the two, how- 
ever, is that men built over natural ponds, 
whereas the beaver makes a pond where 
he happens to want it. The labors of 
no other animal on earth, aside from 
man, present so many interesting phases 
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ELECTIONEERING 
And they don’t know that he’s not old enough to vote. 











Put up only in NEW 
Sterilized Bottles 


hile Proc. 


“*The World’s Best Table Water’’ 
From 


America’s Most Famous Spring 
Waukesha, Wis. 











HARPER’S WEEKLY 
made a greater percentage 
of increase in automobile 


advertising in 1910 than « 


any periodical in America. 


Why? 


Because it paid the 


- advertisers! 








Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Franeiseo, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. HL. 


White Plains, N. ¥. 


scientific remedy 


Columbus, Ohie. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
$12 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 


which has 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


been 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Providenee, R. I. 
Columbia, 8. C. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England, 
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Vegetable Assassins 


Man passes his life in conflict with in- 
fluences of universal and permanent poi. 
son; poison is in the air that he ‘vreathes 
in the food that he eats, and in t!,6 water 
that he drinks. The most exquisi'¢ smoke 
of the Havana cigar, the tides that cradle 
the germs of decay and the germs of the 
typhie fevers, the wine mingled wth Viru- 
lent adulterants—all that feeds the hu: 
man organism bears the taint of actiye 
poison. 

It may be said without the least exag. 
geration, that poisons in the narrowest 
and commonest acceptation of tiie term 
are innumerable. From the “ hemlock» 
of Socrates to Lapommeray’s beiladong 
and the Baron de Reinach’s “ aconitine” 
all poisons have been at hand in the form 
of simple vegetable products. From hem. 
lock to beans and cereals as modest and 
unpretentious as buckwheat, all vegeta- 
bles are to be studied and treated with 
caution. 

Five years ago the world was «tartled 
by a warning sent to the French “cademy 
of Sciences against certain exotic beans, 
The beans were examined and found to 
contain virulent poison; they were the 
more dangerous because they bore close 
resemblance to the common bean; jor was 
it possible to distinguish them from the 
common bean without subjecting them to 
chemical analysis. Some weeks of panic 
followed the warning to the Academy of 
Sciences; then the matter was forgotten, 
Some time after the scare concerning the 
exotic bean, a well - known — doctor 
(Cipriani) denounced the bean as a poi- 
son. According to Cipriani the common 
bean is poison, and to do nothing but 
breathe the exhalations of the blossom is 
to run a risk of contracting a disease 
known as fabism. 

According to certain medical savants 
there are two varieties of fabism. Res. 
piratory fabism is caused by breathing the 
exhalations of the flower; digestive fabism 
is caused by the ingestion of the bean 
itself. But both forms of the disease are 
accompanied by the same effects and by 
the same symptoms. 

“ Fabism ”—the “bean disease ”’—was 
not a thing to be laughed at; it was nota 
matter of insignificance; it was something 
serious if not fatal; something that 
turned the skin yellow, produced intense 
fever, acute vomiting, weakening nausea, 
and extreme nervous prostration. The 
evil was of so subtle a character that it 
could be communicated to the child in the 
mother’s milk, and so grave as to result 
in death. In its time the disease was as 
well known as appendicitis is known to- 
day. 

Doctor Ohmke followed the herald of 
fabism with the announcement that buck- 
wheat produced skin troubles, eruptions, 
ete. Subsequently he gave the disease a 
name: fagopyrism (from the Latin syno- 
nym of “ buckwheat,” fagopyrum). It is 
undeniable that buckwheat has __ been 
known so to disturb the blood as to cover 
the faces of its consumers with inflamma- 
tion and eruptions. And yet there was a 
time when the people of the Armorican 
peninsula, from Cancale to Paimbeuf 
and from Pertre to )’Abervrac’h lived on 
pancakes or fried batter or dough called 


.erépes, and on the gruel called grour— 


both made of buckwheat. And nowhere on 
earth could have been found complexions 
of more perfect color and texture! 

Yet fagopyrism is not a myth, nor are 
its victims rare. 


How can the poison of apparently in- 
nocent vegetables be explained or act 
counted for? As far as beans are con- 
cerned, the question is easy to answer. 
The poisonous species of beans are rare, 
and they are seen in the western European 
markets but seldom. ‘he poison of the 
bean is prussie acid; it comes from spon- 
taneous metabolism, and it is not formed 
every day. The poison seems to be there 
only when the mind prepares the body to 
look for it and. to find it. It cannot be 
said that cases of vegetable poisoning— 
bean or buckwheat—are the results of 
disease in the beans or buckwheat: be- 
cause an excessively small quantity of 
buckwheat and one or two beans cliosen 
from among perfectly healthy and tender 
growth have been able to produce ap- 
palling sickness. The case has nothing 
in common with pellagra; presumably it 18 
not a question (as in the case of the Java 
bean) of a venomous poison stealthily 
elaborated by the plant in the secrecy of 
its tissues; a poison favored by the action 
of a ferment upon a glucocide; presuma 
bly it is not the result of such action, be 
cause bean-poisoning cases are not com: 
mon. Neither beans nor buckwheat 18 
poison to all alike. 

It may be that poisoning by buckwheat 
and beans is more or less dependent po? 
a purely individual susceptibility: 
idiosynerasy —one of the mysterious 
physical predispositions which make “one 
man’s meat another man’s poison.” It 
may be that fabism and fagopyrism T& 
cruit their victims from the neuropathic 
and anemic subjects in the masses. 
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The Celebrated 
Bronté Books 











—— 


UDGING by the books that have 
been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 
Bronté sisters, their story and their work, 
which prevails, almost without exception, 
in the literary criticism of the present day; 
by the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
writers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the increasing recognition which 
their books have obtained abroad, one may 
say with some confidence that the nameand 
memory of the Brontés were never more 
alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have 
ot about their graves” for good and all, 
and that Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George Eliot or Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in the time to come. 
But if the Brontés live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
gitls on a Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing in the effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all, remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of-genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them.’ In other words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
... does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventionalsolution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspects of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spirits born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.” 

“If Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
ness, in a sort of fresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Uharlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
settive, the most challenging of books.” 

“Never was Charlotte Bronté better 
served by this great giftof poeticvisionthan 
in Vilictte—never indeed as well. The very 
fulness of visualizing force runs through it, 
like a fiery stream bathing and kindling al! 
it touches down to the smallest detail.” 

“No novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
Scurity and ugliness was ever freer from 
stereotyped forms and phrases. They 
come out new minted, shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 
with no effect of labor or research; rather 
a carcless freedom and wealth.” 

“For the mingling of daring poetry with 
the easiest and most masterly command 
of local truth, for sharpness and felicity of 

Phra.e, for exuberance of creative force, 
for in vention and freshness of detail, there 
are ‘cw things in English fiction to match 
Wuthering Heights.” 
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Charlotte Bronté 


The ae 
THORNFIELD EDITION 


‘THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 

lotte Bronté—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 









@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong 
to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
special sympathy of a sister novelist. 
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@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 
Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 
reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 


@ AN EDITION RARELY EQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE. 
Seven crown-octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle 
edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold 


stamping. 
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Franklin Square 
New York City 


Please send me, all charges 


ights and ‘ 
I, Jane Eyre 555 pages V. prion He onal onnee prepaid, The Thornfield 
colnet 666 pages \, The Tenant of Wildfell Edition of Bronté, complete 
Il. Villette 594 pages : Hall ‘($02 pages in seven volumes, cloth binding, sub- 


IV. The Professor and Poems 


JUST READ 0Onreceipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation 
OUR OFFER ‘2°: 3t our expense, The Thornfield Edition 


as 


WEEKLY, and HARPER'S BAZAR (the latter may be an exten- 


ject to ten days’ approval, and also enter 

my name for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 

TION for THE THREE HARPER 

PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 

terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 

send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid, 
if I accept the books. 


VII. Life of Charlotte Bronté by 


by the Brontés 546 pages Mrs. Gaskell 670 pages 


of Bronté, in seven volumes, and enter your name 
a subscriber for one year for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S 


sion of your present subscription), If you do not like the books Ws 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense. If you 


do like them, send us $1.00 a month for 14 months. 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 








